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Tis third volume deals chiefly with a number of 
small west coast streams, most of them falling into 


long narrow sea lochs in somewhat inaccessible and 


sparely populated districts, and thus offering the 
greatest opportunity to the poacher. To such an 
extent is this illegal fishing carried on that the 
numbers of sa/monide caught by these rascals far 
exceed the numbers that are got by the owners of 
the fisheries or by their tenants. This poaching, 
together with the increased number of the bag nets 
and their more scientific working and their non- 
observance of the weekly close time, have all 
combined to make the streams of the west coast 
almost worthless, and the Salmon Fishery Acts of 


1862 and 1868 might as well not exist as far as 


xvi PREFACE. 


these parts are concerned. A remedy for this 
unjust state of affairs is urgently needed, and I 
believe the matter will receive, as it deserves, 
special attention at the hands of the recently 
appointed Royal Commission of Enquiry into the 
working of the existing Salmon Fishery Laws. 
That such will be the case is the earnest hope 
of all the proprietors of these now nearly fishless 
streams of the west coast, and if any humble words 
of mine conduce in the smallest degree to their 


future betterment, I shall indeed be gratified. 
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VOLUME III. 
Carter I. 
THE AILORT, OR AYLORT, 


Dratns but some twenty-six square miles of hill 
country, and, after a short run of less than three 
miles, falls into the salt water loch of the same 
name at Kinloch Ailort, and opposite the Island of 
Eigg. It flows from Loch Eilt, a fresh water loch 
of some four miles in length, divided by narrows 
into three unequal divisions, the one nearest the sea 
being twice the size of the other two put together. 
Shortly after leaving the loch, the river expands 
into another small sheet of water, from whence it 
has a further run of about two miles to the sea. 
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The sea trout angling of the Ailort and Loch 
Eilt was at one time some of the very best on the 
West Coast, though of late years it has unaccount- 
ably fallen off, for there are no nets on the foreshore 
or at the mouth, while the protection is supposed to 
be efficient. The ravages of the seals are consider- 
able, but that is an evil that has been present 
from time immemorial, and is not sufficient of 
itself to account for the falling off; and probably 
poachers are in some way at the source of 
the evil. 

The river is easily cast, and a stout trout rod 
will do all that is required. Though there are about 
a dozen pools worthy of being named, only a few are 
christened, while smaller casts are numerous, many 
of which, if both proprietors agreed, could easily be 
improved by means of dams, etc. No waders are 
wanted; nearly all the small standard patterns will 
kill, such as Jock Scot, Thunder and Lightning, and 
the Doctor. There are a few local flies, which can 


be obtained from Anderson, of Princes Street, 
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Edinburgh; but they are not absolutely essential 
to success, 

The right or north bank belongs to Mrs. 
Nicholson, of Arisaig, and the left or south one 
to Mrs. Head, of Inverailort, and by a happy 
agreement between the two proprietors, there is no 
netting at the mouth or on the foreshore. 

The shore of the north side of Loch Ailort and 
the tidal water of the south side of the river belong 
exclusively to the Inverailort property; therefore, 
as the bulk of the fish wishing to enter the river 
keep almost entirely to this shore, which is shallow, 
shelving, and more suitable to their requirements 
than that of Arisaig, the owner of Inverailort has 
for the last forty years agreed not to exercise the 
netting right, but to take rod fishing from Arisaig 
in exchange. This agreement has still some eight 
years to run, and it is to be hoped in the interests 
of anglers that it will be amicably renewed. 

The river opens on the 11th of February, and 


has the close times that are usual to that date. 
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The angling is generally let through the various 
shooting and fishing agents, and is divided into 
summer and autumn seasons ; the former being from 
the 1st of May to end of July, and the latter from 
the 1st of August to the 22nd of October. The 
river itself rises and falls quickly, but Loch Eilt 
remains in good fishing order for some time after 
a spate. 

One rod has had as much as forty pounds of sea 
trout in an afternoon, and these have been taken up 
to twelve pounds, though the heaviest ordinary size 
is from five to six pounds, and the smallest one 
pound. A salmon of twenty-three pounds is the 
heaviest ever taken, the usual size being from eight 
to twelve pounds. 

The best sea trout flies are those of the Alexandra 


type, or very small Jock Scots and Doctors. 


Cuaprer II. 
THE APPLECROSS 


Rises in Corrie Attadale, on the west coast- of 
Ross-shire, and, after a rapid run of some ten miles 
through grand scenery, falls into the Inner Sound of 
Raasay at Applecross. At one time this property 
formed a portion of the vast estate of the 
Macdonnells of Glengarry, which, covering upwards 
of 150,000 acres, was bought ex éloc by the late 
Duke of Leeds, and later on resold in three lots, 
the Applecross part being purchased by Lord 
Middleton in 1861, who at present owns the whole 
of the river, which, as it runs through the middle of 
his deer forest, is only fished for about a mile above 
the mouth, in which distance there are four good 
pools and some corners. It is strictly preserved, 
and is one of the very few of the West Coast 


rivers that has not altered very much for the worse 
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during the last forty years. This is due to the 
fact that Lord Middleton neither works or lets any 
fixed nets on his foreshore, while he has a sharp 
look-out kept for poachers in Applecross Bay. 
Convictions have been obtained on several occasions 
in face of great difficulties, for the poachers always 
come in the dark, and a very large area has to be 
watched. 

The Applecross opens on the rith of February ; 
closes for nets on the 26th of August, and for rod 
on the 31st of October. It holds salmon, grilse 
and sea trout, many of these latter being of good 
weight, and going as high as four pounds. The 
best months are July, August and September; but 
sport depends entirely on the time of the spates, 
and even when they come, the river rises and falls 
so rapidly that it can only be fished by those 
living on the spot. Jock Scot, the silver bodies, 
and, indeed, any of the standard patterns on 
small hooks, will kill; while a rod of from fourteen 


to sixteen feet will easily cover the water. 


Cuarrer III, 


ARNISDALE, CARNACH, GUSERAN, 
INVERIE. 


Tue Arnisdale, Carnach, Guseran and Inverie are 
four short, typical West Coast streams, not very far 
apart, flowing into Loch Hourn, the Sound of 
Sleat, and Loch Nevis. The Arnisdale flows into 
the north shore of Loch Hourn, and has a sharp 
fall four miles above its mouth, which bars the 
further progress of fish. It is strictly preserved, as 
it runs entirely through the Arnisdale Forest, which 
is now the property of Mr, J. M. Phipps. 

The Guseran flows through the Knoydart 
property of Mr. E, Salvin Bowlby, and falls- into 
the Sound of Sleat after a run of ten miles, 


From July to the end of the season, when in good 
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ply, it yields excellent sport with salmon, grilse, 
and sea trout, especially with the latter. 

The Inverie, another river of the Knoydart 
estate, flows out of Loch Dhulochan—a small, dark- 


looking loch, as its name indicates—and, after a 


A BIT ON THE GUSERAN, 


run of three miles, falls into the salt water of 
Loch Nevis a little to the east of Inverie House. 
Some twenty-five years ago, when staying with 


Mr. J. Baird, who then owned Knoydart, another 


est and myself took from Loch Dhulochan close 
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on a hundred sea trout in the day, averaging just 
over three-quarters of a pound, and a salmon of 
twenty-two pounds. This take, however, was an 
exceptionally good one, though days of three dozen 
were common events, which happy state of affairs 
probably still continues. 

The Carnach is a small stream, also on the 
Knoydart property, of barely three miles in length, 
and ‘Tuns into the head of Loch Nevis, and is 
reached from Inverie House by boat—either by a 
long pull of some ten miles with the oars, or by 
a steam launch. In spite of its short course, it 
holds a good few salmon and sea trout—many more, 
indeed, than one would expect—while it has some 
few nice-looking holding pools. Of this we had 
ample confirmation during my stay at Inverie, for 
our host, having heard one morning that the Morar 
poachers were coming to net the river during the 
ensuing night, very quickly determined to be in 
front of them, and, accordingly, he netted the stream 
during the day, and from it we took twenty-eight 
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salmon and grilse, and nearly a hundred sea trout, 
mostly small ones, although there were a few of 
fully three pounds. Our catch was distributed 
amongst the inhabitants of the district, and when 
the poachers came, they had their trouble for 
nothing. 

When there is water, each of these four streams 
offers fascinating angling; and, with any one of 
them in order, it is a treat to wander, rod in 
hand, in solitary happiness along the beautiful 
banks. I Say solitary, because most anglers prefer 
to be alone and thrown on their own resources 
on these occasions; for even if, now and_ then, 
two or three fish have to be carried home on 
one's own back, the extra toil lends additional 
pleasure to such red-letter days. These four streams 
are all strictly preserved for the use of their 
owners and friends; but, even if leave was freely 
granted, or if they were open to the public, they 
are each of them so inaccessible as to be nearly 


out of reach. _A stout trout rod will fish them all, 
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and any of the small standard flies will kill— 
Jock Scot, Thunder and Lighting, and_ silver 
bodies for choice ; sizes from No. 2 Limerick hooks 


to the very smallest. 
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Cuarter IV. 
THE BADACHRO AND KERRY, 


Two small streams falling into the salt water of Gair 
Loch, both of which formerly yielded good sport, but 
are now nearly fishless, and have fallen even to a 
lower ebb than the adjacent and larger River Ewe. 

The Badachro goes with Shieldaig Forest, and 
has a course of about fourteen miles, during which 
it drains the two good-sized lochs of Vallich and 
Horrisdale, together with some ten smaller ones. 
Until a few years back the Badachro, at about two 
miles from its mouth, rushed over falls, which barred 
the further ascent of fish; when, however, Mr. 
C. D. Rudd rented Shieldaig from Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie, he had these falls made passable at a 
considerable expense, and undoubtedly the experiment 


would have been highly successful, had not the bag 
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nets—so much too numerous and so much too near 
to the river mouth—caught the bulk of the fish 


It is the same with the Kerry and the Ewe: 


THE KERRY FALLS, 


for though the rods get a few fish each season, 
their take is not one-fiftieth of what it would be if 
these rivers received fair treatment. Three miles 


above its mouth the Kerry is blocked by a 
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series of most formidable falls, which may be 
regarded as impassable; for though money and 
science no doubt could take the fish up them, the 
outlay would never be worth the benefits to be 
gained. The same flies that are used on the Ewe 
will also kill on these two streams. All three are, 
however, done for and ruined as far as angling is 
concerned, and nothing less than a jubilee would 
restore their ancient glories. 

As far back as 1883, a gentleman wrote to 
Mr. Young, the Inspector of Salmon Fisheries, 
stating that he had counted thirteen bag nets in 
one mile of the sea coast, close to the Badachro 
mouth, and that the close time was never observed. 
He then proceeded to complain about the poaching 
carried on by the crews of yachts, Says he: 
“From my own personal knowledge I can speak of 
another serious evil, which of late years has grown 
apace. Yachts have greatly increased in number ; 
they come about the west coasts in June, July, 


and August, and their crews, sometimes under the 
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direction of the owner or hirer himself, sometimes 
without his knowledge, drag the mouths of the rivers 
at night and carry off the few fish that have escaped 
the bag nets. Before morning the yacht has 
generally disappeared. It is very difficult to stop 
these depredators, who come with more boats than 
one ; and although I and my gamekeepers frequently 
watch the night through, and occasionally catch 
them in the act, yet many escape in the dark 
nights, having cleared out, if the season is dry, 
nearly the whole river’s supply of fish, which were 
waiting at the mouth for a spate to ascend. I 
regret to say that it sometimes happens that, after 
having been warned off, and having promised 
not to repeat the offence, the same yacht's crew 
have again made another attempt during the same 
night.” 

Mr. Young had previously to the receipt of this 
letter received many similar complaints, and as far 
back as 1874 he drew up a circular on the subject 


and sent it to the secretary of every yacht club 
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in the United Kingdom. In spite of that notice, 
this sort of poaching increased rather than dimin- 
ished, and when it is remembered that there are over 
five thousand yachts in the United Kingdom, and 
that the west coasts of Scotland and the Hebrides 
are their favourite summer cruising grounds, it will 
be seen that the issue of such a circular was 
warranted, although its. receipt caused a certain 
amount of indignation in some of the clubs. The 
evil still exists; for in August, 1895, when coming 
home from a belated stalking trip on the hills at 
the head of the Glen Dhu, in Sutherland, I found 
a yacht’s crew busy scringing the mouth of the 
stream that falls into the head of that loch. On 
seeing us come over the sky-line, the party hastened 
on board and steamed away. 

Now, people who can afford to own or hire 
yachts are usually in a position to lay claim to the 
title of gentlemen, and would be highly indignant if 
they were called thieves or poachers ; therefore that 


they should, either directly or indirectly, connive at 


THE BADACHRO AND K 


this law-breaking has always appeared to me quite 
unaccountable, and I believe in nineteen cases out 
of twenty it is done without the knowledge of the 


owner or hirer of the yacht. 


THE MOUTH OF THE KERRY. 


The mouth of the Kerry is very narrow and 


shut in by two ridges of rocks. Below comes a 


deep pool, into which the tide flows, and then follows 
a beautiful bay with a gravel shore, formerly a pet 
place for the poaching operations of the crews of 
yachts, and now protected by large stones placed 
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about it armed with iron hooks, which has stopped 
this unlawful netting. 

In 1883 it was estimated that the take of salmon 
and grilse in this district was from seven to eight 
thousand, while the take to the rods was less than 
two hundred, or forty to one, which disproportionate 
allowance at the present time has increased nearly 


to one hundred to one.* 


* See chapter on “ Netting” in Vol. II. 


Cnarter V. 


THE BALGAY, SHIELDAIG AND 
TORRIDON. 


As these three streams fall into the salt water of 
Loch Torridon, they will be best dealt with in one 
chapter. 

' The Balgay flows out of Loch Damph, five 
miles long, and forms the march between Mr. C. J. 
Murray’s Forest of Glenshieldaig and Captain the 
Honourable L. F. King-Noel’s Forest of Ben 
Damph. It is but a little more than a mile in 
length, in which there is a sharp fall, greatly 
hindering, but not entirely preventing, the ascent 
of fish. Here, many years ago, was one of those 
pots or traps into which salmon fell back as they 
tried to leap the fall, and at that time fish were 


in such plenty that six or eight were often taken 
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in a day. The stream is fished by the two pro- 
prietors on alternate days, and both of them spare 
no pains to make the fishing better, for they preserve 
strictly, and promiscuous applications for leave are 
useless. Now and again it yields a good bag of 
sea trout and a very occasional salmon. 

The Shieldaig runs through the glen of the 
same name, and falls into Loch Shieldaig, a branch 
of Loch Torridon, which must not be confused with 
Shieldaig lying further north and close to Gairloch. 
It is purely a spate river, and under present 
circumstances gives no sport worth mentioning. 

The Torridon falls into the head of the salt 
water loch of the same name, drains thirty-eight 
square miles, and is the largest of the three streams. 
Its waters are very clear, with a good many quick- 
running shallows, and the whole of it belongs to 
Mr. Dunean Darroch of Torridon, and is strictly 
preserved. This gentleman has had a_ lengthy 
experience of west coast angling, and, always 


taking a lively interest in the subject, as far back 
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as 1884 he drew up a memorandum on the matter 
at the request of the Fishery Board. A clearer, 
more sensible or convincing one could not have 
been penned. Nevertheless, although sixteen years 
have lapsed, the injustice and hardship so well 
described and so fairly stated remain unaltered and 
unredressed ; and for that reason Mr. Darroch's 
letter deserves special attention, and I quote it 
almost zx extenso. Says he :— 

“In my experience of the West Coast of 
Scotland, extending now over thirty years, there 
has been a very marked deterioration of the salmon 
fishing in the rivers. I attribute this entirely to the 
improved methods of fixed nets fishing on the coast, 
and am of opinion that the effect is now felt on 
the whole stock of salmon, the golden goose 
approaching its decease. In the case of Loch 
Torridon, with its rivers of the Balgay, Torridon 
and Shieldaig, the fisheries of the two first named 
have been noted from time immemorial; so much 


so that in deed after deed, from the year 1624, 
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they have been specially conveyed by name, the 
half of the salmon fishing of the short river Balgay 
even being thought in 1624 worthy of being split 
into two further equal parts between the repre- 
sentatives of the two heirs portioners of Donald 
of the Isles; it is the fishing of these waters, 
so jealously guarded for hundreds of years, which 
has been wrested from the Crown grantees by the 
fixed nets authorised by the Act of 1862. The 
fishings of the Balgay were formerly valuable enough 
to induce the late Sir John Stuart to go to law 
with Colonel M’Barnet, late of Torridon, for their 
exclusive possession, and that, too, not only through 
all the Scotch Courts, but even up to the House 
of Lords, 

“There is ample evidence of this fishing having 
been most productive during the early part of the 
century, and fairly so up to about 1863. John 
Mackenzie, of Camistrole, Torridon, in the case of 
Stuart v. M’Barnet, stated his father had the salmon 


fishing on the Balgay and Torridon up to about 
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1826, his operations being conducted in Loch 
Torridon at the mouth of the river, the upper 
part of that river being sub-let to no less than 
three parties, who all made it pay, besides poaching 
for any one who liked. Then at that time, when 
Torridon people were scarce of food, the fishing 
provided it for every one. Every Saturday in 
July, for instance, every family used to get a fish 
from old Mackenzie. Further evidence was given 
at this trial that the natives often used to take 
out twenty fish a day with the gaff, and that it 
was easy to poach eight or ten fish in a night; 
that hauls of thirty to fifty fish were common in 
the nets at Balgay mouth. 

“At this trial overwhelming evidence was brought 
from all quarters which proved that there were no 
fish (1861) now in either the adjacent seas of the 
Balgay or the Torridon, or in these rivers them- 
selves; whereas, prior to the advent of the fixed 
engines, fish of the salmon kind were very plentiful. 


At present the combined average take made on 
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the two rivers by the rod is about ten fish a 
season |” 

Mr. Darroch proceeds as follows with his 
interesting letter :— 

“T think I have shown that the salmon fishing 
of these rivers is practically ruined, and it appears 
to me that the cause is not doubtful. Poaching is 
quite extinct—at least in the waters of the upper 
proprietors; in fact, it would not now be worth 
any one’s while to poach. Loch Torridon is about 
fourteen and a half miles long; average breadth 
two and a half miles, and four and a half miles 
wide at the mouth. In 1838 the first two bag nets 
were set in outer Loch Torridon, and then by 
degrees rose the deadly system which has ruined 
the rivers of Loch Torridon. The Commissioners 
under the Salmon Act visited this district when 
the proprietors were absent and fixed the estuary 
line at a point seven miles within Loch Torridon, 
at a point where it contracts to three-quarters of 


a mile in width. The practical effect of this 
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decision, given behind the backs of the river pro- 
prietors, and from which, under the Act, there is 
no appeal, is to deliver over the gate leading to 
their fisheries to intercepting fixed engines. Sir 
John Stuart, when he found what had been done, 
at once wrote to Lord Moncrieffe; but the injury 
was irreparable. 

“Thus the Commissioners of 1862 legalised the 
intercepting nets for ever, at a place situated in 
so rough a country, with no road, that it is four 
hours’ hard work for a man to get from here 
(Torridon House) to inspect; and, in fact, it takes 
him a whole day. The extinction of the fish would 
have been more gradual had the net fishers complied 
with the law. But shortly after I came here, in 
1874, hearing that the Sunday slap was never given, 
I sent to see on June 28th. The Saturday was 
very fine and calm—so calm, that my children were 
fishing in a punt till 8.20 p.m. My men found all 
the nets fishing merrily, and the next Sunday, 


July the 4th, in fine weather, eight nets were again 
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found fishing.* I ascertained then that the fisher- 
men are paid by results, according to the fish 
caught, and that, if they considered the weather 
too rough to take in the leaders on Saturday, they 
thought they acted more piously in fishing on and 
taking our fish on Sunday for their own gain than 
in lifting the leaders on that day. This being the 
state of the case, I had given up all hope of 
protecting my property, and dropped inspecting as 
a useless and troublesome farce. But now, as 
inquiry is being made, I hope that the case of the 
west coast rivers may be reconsidered. Mr. Murray 
and I are most anxious to improve our fishings, 
but so long as the law gives the whole of our fish 
to the lower proprietors, it is not worth our while 
to spend one penny in developing the resources 
of our waters. 

“T think the Secretary of State should have 


power to inquire into and alter, if necessary, the 


* See “Thurso,” Vol. I., and “Netting” in Vol. II. 
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boundaries of estuaries; that the lessees of nets 
should be obliged to give accurate returns of the 
fish they catch, so that the Secretary of State 
could see whether the take of fish was fairly divided 
between upper and lower proprietors. As things 
are at present, there are no means of ascertaining 
the amount of fish intercepted by the nets. If 
something be not done speedily, the salmon on the 
north-west coast of Scotland will soon become 
practically extinct, which is the more to be regretted, 
as the evident intention of the Legislature in 
1862 was to protect the rivers, and, while reserving 
a fair share to the lower proprietors, to protect 
and breed salmon; instead of which, the tenor of 
the Act and the dealings of the Commissioners 
have left the upper proprietors bound and_ helpless 
in the hands of the lower proprietors and_ their 
lessees.” 

It is to be hoped that the coming Royal 
Commission, to be appointed for the consideration 


of the working of the existing salmon fishery laws, 
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will at any rate recommend the advisability of 
allowing appeals against many of the existing 
estuaries, for Loch Torridon is by no means the 
only sufferer. With regard to the non-observance 
of the weekly close time, I have often thought 
that it would be worth the while of the Fishery 
Board to offer a reward for the invention of a 
method by which the leads of the bag nets could 
be removed mechanically. I am strongly of opinion 
this could easily be thought out and perfected at a 
small cost, and then made obligatory for the use of 
all lessees, 

The three streams all open on the 11th of 
February, with the usual close times; but fish are 
very seldom seen before the end of April, the 
chief run taking place in June and July. A 
fourteen-foot rod will cover them all; no waders 
are wanted, and the same flies that will do on the 
Elchaig and its adjacent streams will prove killers 


on these. 


Cuarter VI. 
DAES BEAU: 
Tuts fine river, with its tributaries, the Farrar, 
Glass, Cannich, and Affrick, drains two hundred and | 
seventy square miles of country, nearly the whole 
of which is under deer. The Beauly proper com- 
mences at the junction of the Farrar and Glass, 
the forest lodge of Struy (streams) being placed 
just above the meeting of the two waters, From 
here the Beauly has a run of twelve miles until it 
falls into the Beauly Firth, a little below the 
picturesque small town of the same name and 
ten miles to the north-west of Ness mouth. A 
short distance below the meeting of the Farrar and 
the Glass, on the left bank, is the beautiful castle 
of Erchless, belonging to Mrs. Chisholm. None 


of the Beauly angling, however, belongs to it, for 
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Lord Loyat owns the whole of the fishing on the 
Beauly, Glass, and Farrar, with the exception of a 
small portion of the Glass, near Cannich. Below 
Erchless is Lord Lovat’s pretty property of Eilean 
Aigas, with which there is about three miles of the 
Beauly angling on the left bank. On the right 
bank, about half-way between Erchless and Eilean 
Aigas, comes another beautiful domain of Lord 
Lovat’s, Eskadale House, which has three miles of 
both banks, and a further three of the left one, and 
goes right up to the junction of the Glass and 
Farrar. 

Three miles below Eilean Aigas are the Falls 
of Kilmorack, noted for their picturesque beauty 
and grand appearance in times of flood. They look 
a formidable obstacle to the ascent of fish, and 
certainly would be so but for the fact that there are 
excellent salmon ladders, which permit fish to run 
freely at all times, except in very low water. 
Though the whole of the Beauly angling belongs 


to Lord Lovat, it is chiefly below these falls that 
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it is most vigorously carried on. From time 
immemorial the river has been renowned for the 
quantity and quality of its fish, and at Beaufort 
Castle there are old statistics still existing which 
show that the fishings were better in the early part 
of this century than they are now, demonstrating 
very clearly the damage done by bag and_ stake 
nets. 

In the seven years inclusive, from 1809 to 1815, 
the average take of each season was 3,237 salmon 
and 5,525 grilse. In a like period, from 1856 to 
1862, it fell to an average of 950 salmon and 3,293 
grilse. From 1863 to 1869 this average rose to 
1,304 salmon and 4,261 grilse. Now, if we com- 
pare the 1815 average, which gives a total of 
8,762 each season, with the average of the 1869 
period, which shows but 5,565 fish per season, 
we have a falling off of 3,197 fish every year. 
In addition to that great decline, it cannot be too 
strongly brought to the notice of those who make 


our salmon laws that the old statistics show thirty- 
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middle of June and the middle of October. It was 
here that the late Lord Lovat and Colonel Duff 
made the three celebrated scores in 1854. His 
lordship in eight days, between the 20th of June 
and the 6th of July, had 128 fish. In 1859, Colonel 
Duff, commencing on the 1st of July, had 106 fish 
by the evening of the 7th; and then in 1864, Lord 
Lovat, commencing on the 27th of June, had in five 
days 146 fish, or an average of just over twenty- 
nine a day. 

In 1892, the report of the Fishery Board 
states that the take in the tidal waters of the 
district was but 457 salmon and 3,299 agrilse ; 
while the captures to the rod on the Beauly 
and its tributaries were 64 salmon and 536 
grilse. 

The river opens on the 11th of February, and 
closes on the rst of August for nets, and on the 
15th of October for rods. There are always clean 
fish on the opening day, but not so many now as 


there were formerly. 
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Lord Lovat is, however, doing everything he 


can to improve the river, and even minor details 


such as the destruction of predaceous birds and the 
netting and shooting of seals in the Beauly Firth, 
are prosecuted with vigour, while special attention 
is directed to the preservation of spawning fish. 
In 1892, in order to increase the stock of fish in 
the river, netting in the Cruive Pool during the 
months of June and July was discontinued, except 
for two afternoons in each week. In 1899 a 
hatchery was erected capable of taking 300,000 
ova, part of which will be imported from other 
rivers; here, in the autumn of 1899, some 20,000 
eggs of the land-locked salmon, imported from 
America, were successfully hatched out, to be 
eventually turned into some of the hill lochs on the 
Lovat property. 

Returning to the junction of the Farrar and the 
Glass, the first-mentioned is the more northern 
stream, and, flowing from Loch Monar, it has a 


run of about twenty. miles. As soon as there is a 
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July flood there is fairly good salmon and grilse 
fishing, which the discontinuance of the netting 
already mentioned has done much to improve. 

The Farrar is also a fine trout stream, the 
angling being strictly preserved, and belonging for 
some six miles to Struy Forest, while the 
remainder goes with Branlen Forest. 

The Glass has a course of about ten miles, 
which is Lord Lovat’s with the exception of a 
short stretch near Cannich owned by Mrs. Chis- 
holm. Part of this goes with Struy and part of 
it is let with Guisachan Forest, and a few fish 
are always got each season, while the trouting is 
first-rate. The Glass eventually divides into the 
Affrick and the Cannich, the latter the most 
northern, and not well suited to salmon or trout 
from its rocky bed and impetuous course. The 
Affrick, which rises in Loch Benevian and Loch 
Affrick, is more adapted for holding fish. Both 
streams are entirely on the Chisholm estates, 


the angling going with the Forests of Inver- 
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cannich and Affrick, and is strictly preserved 
An eighteen foot rod is wanted for the Beauly, 


on which there is no deep wading, and knee boots 


or stockings will suffice. The fly is the only lure 


THE AFFRICK AND SGUR-NA-LAPPICH. 


allowed, and as long as there is snow water none 
can beat the Snow Fly, with its peacock herl 
wing, blue body and silver tinsel, and at that 
time of year and in big water a 7/o hook may 


be used. As soon as the snow has gone, then 
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any of the standard patterns will kill, dressed on 
smaller hooks, according to the size of the water 
and time of year. 

On the Beauly March, April and May are 
good months for salmon; the grilse run with 
them in June, July and August, and up to the 
middle of October both may be caught whenever 
the water is right, salmon averaging about four: 
teen pounds and grilse about seven pounds. The 
five lowest pools of the river are tidal ones, let 
with Moniack Castle and Blablair House, each 
having alternate days on both banks throughout 


the season. 
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Cuarter VII. 


THE BROOM 


Drains thirty-seven square miles of very steep 
country, and, rising partly in the Dirrie hills of 
Braemore Forest and partly in those of Fannich 
Forest, its two chief streams flow from Loch 
Droma, in Braemore, and from Loch Bhraoin, on 
the Dundonnell property; their junction forms the 
Broom proper, and from here it has a run through 
the Braemore property of Sir John Fowler of about 
five miles to the salt water at the head of Loch 
Broom. The Loch Droma branch flows for nearly 
a mile through a remarkably grand rift in the 
rocks, with perpendicular walls some two hundred 
feet in height, while near the top of this chasm 
the river falls that distance in one sheer leap. 


At the eénd of this wonderful natural cutting the 
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Loch Bhraoin branch joins on, and in the following 
five miles there are about twenty good salmon 
pools, a few of them being artificial ones made 
with much skill and at considerable expense. 
Indeed, no river on the West Coast has been 
better preserved in every respect than the one now 
under discussion; and yet, in spite of all the care 
and the money spent on it by the first baronet, 
and again by his son, the late Sir John Fowler, 
the Broom does not produce one-tenth or even 
one-twentieth of the fish it used to yield before 
the foreshores of Loch Broom became studded with 
bag nets. 

In the Fishery Board Report for 1884, Mr. 
Young quotes a letter written to him by a gentle- 
man who had known the river for sixty years, 
and he writes as follows :— 

“When I began fishing in the Broom in early 
days there was no restriction. Everyone fished 
both with rod and spear. The rivers were swarming 


with fish, and on the Broom, when in good trim, 
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I could get from eight to a dozen fish a day 
with the rod. With the spear I have taken sixty 
in a day, and could have got more. This would 
be about 1820, and I have not the least doubt that 
the bag nets are the sole cause of the scarcity of 
fish in the rivers here, along with poaching with 
trawls on the coasts at night.” 

I have ascertained that this letter to Mr. Young 
was written by Mr. Mackenzie, of Morefield, who 
was factor to Mr. Hay Mackenzie, the father of the 
third Duchess of Sutherland. 

Lady Fowler—who has also kindly lent me the 
negatives of her excellent photographs of the 
Broom—tells me she often heard of the sport had 
by Mr. Mackenzie and old Mr. Davidson, of 
Tulloch, and that when they went spearing, they 
used to be accompanied by thirty or forty crofters, 
who each received a fish for himself. 

In answer to queries sent to him by the Fishery 
Board in 1883, Sir John Fowler wrote that, ‘“ The 
take of fish is gradually diminishing. Sea trout 
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have almost disappeared. I impute this to scringing 
or trawling off the mouths of rivers by crews with 
long seine nets with a small mesh. Several crews 
from Ullapool and the district fish regularly during 
July, August and September, near the mouths of 
the Broom and Ullapool rivers. When prosecuted, 
their defence is that they are fishing for herrings, 
cuddies, or white fish. Thirty years ago eight to 
ten fish a day to a rod was not uncommon on the 
Broom. Now from fifty to fifty-five are killed in 
a season, and about a dozen sea trout. Bag nets 
have likewise enormously diminished the supply of 
fish to this coast. The bye-laws regulating the 
observance of a weekly close time by stake and 
bag nets are only fairly well observed. The 
penalties should be more severe. The weekly 
close time is not sufficient, and should be increased 
to sixty hours instead of as at present thirty-six. 
Either this should be done, or there should be a 
close time of a whole fortnight during the grilse 


run.” Which last suggestion of the late Sir John 
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Fowler appears an excellent one and well worth 
serious consideration. 

Up till recently Sir Arthur Mackenzie, of Coul, 
owned about a mile of the lowest part of the left 
bank; but when he sold Inverlael to Mr. W. E. 
Gilmour, the fishing, of course, passed with the 
property, and now belongs to that gentleman, who 
is himself a keen and good angler. 

The Broom opens on the 11th of February, 
closes for nets on 26th of August, and for rods 
on 31st of October. Clean fish are rarely caught 
before the middle of April, while July, August and 
September are the best months. No waders are 
required ; a fourteen-foot rod will cover all the pools. 
The fly is the only lure used, and Jock Scot, Thunder 
and Lightning, and the silver-bodied ones are the 
favourites, though nearly any of the standard patterns 
will kill if dressed on small hooks. The river rises 
and falls quickly, Fish average about ten pounds, 
and sea trout one pound. The best flies for these 


are the same as for salmon, only dressed very small. 
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Cuarrer VIII. 


THE CARRON OF LOCH CARRON AND 
KISHORN. 


Tue Carron drains seventy-five square miles, and 
rises in Loch Scaven, which lies between the 
stations of Achnasheen and Loch Carron close to 
the Dingwall railway; from thence it flows for six 
miles into Loch Doule, and, passing through it, 
has a further run of five miles to the salt water of 
Loch Carron. Pike are numerous in Loch Scaven, 
and less so in Loch Doule, and, of course, their 
presence does not tend to improve the angling. 
The middle waters, including Loch Doule and the 
Coulag Pool, the best on the river, belong to Mr. 
Emerson Bainbridge, M.P., who recently purchased 


Achnashellach from Lord Wimborne, who, in his 
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time, improved the angling considerably by employing 
a strong staff to watch the river mouth ; nevertheless 
the angling is not what it once was, and Michie, 


the head keeper, who has known the river for 


LOCH CARRON AND DUNCRAIG CASTLE. 


many years, declares that since 1875 there has not 
been one fish in the river for twenty that formerly 
used to run up it. 

From 1875 to 1884, both inclusive, the take to 


the rod showed an average of twenty-eight fish a 
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season, and as that of 1883 was one hundred and 
twenty-two salmon and grilse, it will be seen how 
very small must have been the sport of some of 
the remaining nine seasons. 

The Carron opens on the 11th of February, 
closes for nets on the 26th of August, and for rod 
on the 31st of October. Clean fish have been 
caught on the opening day, but the event is 
exceptional, and the main take of spring fish is in 
April and May, while the grilse follow in July, 
with the autumn fish later on. 

Mr. Bainbridge has the upper, more interesting 
and best part of the angling, while the lower 
portion belongs to Sir Kenneth Matheson, of 
Duncraig Castle. Glen Carron estate has the 
upper reaches, which are of a rather sluggish 
character, with deep pools of peat-coloured water in 
which fish lie even when the river is low, though 
they do not rise well to a fly. 

The three lowest miles are let with Sir Kenneth 


Matheson’s New Kelso shootings, at present in the 
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occupation of Mr. Ralph Creyke, and to the kind- 
ness of Mrs. Creyke and Sir Kenneth I am 
indebted for much information as well as the loan 
of the photographs from which the _ illustrations 
have been made. 

When Lord Wimborne occupied Achnashellach, 
he secured from Sir Kenneth a twenty years’ lease 
of the whole of the New Kelso anglings, together 
with the best part of those of Achnashellach; this 
lease expires in 1901, when the angling will be 
added to Sir Kenneth’s Forest of Attadale, at 
present held by Baron William Schréder. I believe 
Mr. Bainbridge preserves the river quite as strictly 
as did his predecessor, while no fixed nets are 
allowed by Sir Kenneth in any part of Loch 
Carron. 

The pools of the New Kelso water have 
mostly low banks, which makes casting easy, while 
the catches themselves are of shingle and not of 
rock. Fine tackle and small flies are essential, 


for the ‘streams here run very clear, and long 
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casting is necessary. A fourteen-foot rod will do all 
the work, and in a flood knee boots or stockings 
are convenient, though the angler, on account of the 
clearness of the water, should at all times keep 


himself as far off the fish as possible. 


THE NEW KELSO CRUIVE POOL, 


There are some few local flies, but Jock Scot 
and Blue Doctor will hold their own. The average 
weight of salmon is about eight pounds, and though 


sometimes they are got up to eighteen pounds, the 
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heavy fish rarely rise well, though, when they do 
take hold, the light tackle and the small fly make 
most exciting sport. The sea trout are small, but 
nearly always fresh-run, good fighters for their size, 
which varies from half a pound to a pound, and 
delicious for the table; heavier ones are got now 
and then, but the majority of the large ones pass 
through these lower pools without halting. 


August and September are both good months— 


the first sma// and early flood in August is the 


cream of the time; a big flood is not good, as the 
fish then leave the pools and spread themselves all 
over the river and are difftcult to find. 

If the New Kelso anglings are well fished, they 
should give from twelve to eighteen salmon and 
from three hundred to three hundred and sixty sea 
trout. The names of the chief of the New Kelso 
pools are, from the top: Lower Coulag, Little 
Bridge, Cruive, Old Woman’s, and Long Pool—this 
latter the best of the lot, and one which was 


greatly improved by Lord Wimborne, who placed 
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two groins at the lower end of it, which had the 
desired effect of deepening the water, and it is 
now a favourite one for salmon and sea trout. The 


highest spring tides just touch the lower end of 


THE NEW KELSO LONG POOL, 


this pool, below which are some sea pools, at times 
very fair for sea trout, but not regularly so. 

In this neighbourhood there is also a small 
mountain stream, the Kishorn, which falls into the 


bay of the same name, an offshoot of Loch Carron. 
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It flows from the hill loch of Gannaich on the 
property of Sir Kenneth Matheson, and has but a 
course of five miles, partly on Mr. J. C. Murray's 
Glenshieldaig estate and partly on the Kishorn 
lands of Mr. John Stewart; it is entirely a spate 
river, which, when “right,” will yield some sea 
trout and an occasional salmon any time after 


the end of June. It is strictly preserved and has 


the same close times as the Carron. 
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Carter IX. 


igh COUNKO RN: 


Tuts river drains a little more than four hundred 
square miles of chiefly Highland country, and, 
rising from Loch Sherlet, on the west coast of 
Ross-shire, not very far from the head of Loch 
Maree, it flows through Loch Rosque into Loch 
Luichart (which also receives the overflow from the 
large Loch of Fannich), a fine sheet of water about 
eight miles in length by about one in breadth at 
the widest part, in which, unfortunately, there are 
large numbers of pike. Soon after the Conon 
leaves this loch there is a severe fall of nearly 
thirty feet, and the taking of salmon up or round 
such a formidable obstacle could only be done at 
a considerable cost. A short distance above these 


main falls there is a smaller one of ten feet, while 
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further up again, and above Loch Luichart, there 
is another sharp fall just below Loch Cullen. To 
open up any one of these falls from below without 
treating all of them in a like manner would 
undoubtedly be a waste of money. It has, however, 
been estimated that the whole of these falls could 
be made passable for salmon at a cost of about 
41,500, which expenditure, if incurred, would throw 
open twenty miles of river, together with the Lochs 
of Cullen, Rosque, Ledgowan, Auchnalt, Luichart, 
and several smaller ones. 

Now, having regard to the fresh spawning 
grounds that would thus be made available, and 
the ever-increasing value and demand for salmon 
angling, which has by no means reached the limit, 
there would be every prospect of this outlay being 
well repaid. The lower proprietors of the Conon ~ 
are, however, doubtful about the result, and fear 
lest the laddering or blasting of the Conon Falls 
should take all the fish—and so all the sport— 


away from the lower reaches. Likewise, the pro- 
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prietors of the Meig think that this opening up of 
the falls might perhaps divert the run of the fish 
from this tributary, so thus the matter remains at 
a deadlock. 

For my own part, and having regard to the 
already known results of opening up falls on other 
rivers, I think the laddering of the Conon Falls 
would be equally as advantageous to the lower 
proprietors as to the upper ones; for the Conon 
is a well stocked river —almost too much so— 
and of late years this increase of stock has 
appeared to prevent the fish from rising well 
except in the lower reaches in early spring. 
My belief is the fish make for the Fall Pool, 
and, after lying there long enough to find out 
that further progress up stream is impossible, 
they drop back, sulky and dour, to the pools 
below, and lose all inclination to rise to a fly. If 
there was a further run above the falls, I quite 
think these bottled up fish would become freer 


risers. 


THE CONON, 


A few miles below the big falls the Conon is 
joined, on the right bank, by a large tributary — 
the Meig—which rises in the forest of Auchna- 
shellach, passes through Mr. R. H. Combe's forest 
of Strathconon, and on leaving it enters the property 
of Scatwell, belonging to Sir William Bell; it has 
a total run of twenty-five miles, joining the Conon 
two miles above Scatwell House. The lower pool 
of the Meig is let by Sir William to the hotel 
at Strathpeffer, and visitors there can pay by the 
day or the week for the fishing. The Meig above 
Scatwell is strictly preserved, and no leave is given 
except to Mr. Combe's friends. This tributary 
gives a certain number of fish each season, but not 
a great many, and though a few are got in July, the 
chief take is from the middle of August to the end 
of the season, when fish are not very presentable. 

Some eight miles below the junction of the 
Meig the Blackwater joins the Conon on the 
left bank, a tributary which is nearly as large as 


the main stream. The Blackwater drains Loch 


Garve, and a few miles below the outflow are the 
picturesque and tourist-haunted Falls of Rogie, 
which, though not an absolute bar to the ascent of 
fish, are yet a very great hindrance, which could 


easily be lessened by slight judicious blasting with 


FALLS OF ROGIE 


out in any way spoiling the beauty or the appear- 
ance of the falls. Below this, the pools of the 
Blackwater often show most excellent spring 
angling. Both banks, down to the junction with the 
Conon, a distance of about four miles, belong to 


Sir Arthur Mackenzie, of Coul, and are let to 
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Major Stirling, of Monar. From the junction Sir 
Arthur owns the left bank of the Conon up to 
Loch Luichart, while below the junction the Coul 
property goes down to Moy Bridge, where it is joined 
by the Brahan Castle water of Colonel Stewart 
Mackenzie. On the right bank from below the 
falls the Little Scatwell estate has a short piece of 
the river extending to the Meig junction. Below 
the Meig mouth Scatwell comes in on this bank 
and goes down to nearly opposite the Blackwater 
junction, where Mr. Stirling, of Fairburn, joins on, 
and goes down to the Orrin junction, the remainder 
of the river to the tideway belonging on both sides 
to Brahan Castle. 

From Moy Bridge to the sea is the best of the 
spring angling, and in this distance are many fine 
pools, notably the Kettle. The Brahan Castle 
water, which is usually let, shows once more how 
wise it is to make fine angling, regardless of a 
small prospective loss by the non-working of the 
nets; for in every instance where this experiment 
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has been tried, it has always resulted in the angling 
being let for a far larger sum than the nets had 
previously brought in. Up to about 1888 the 
Brahan water was let for netting to Messrs. Powrie 
and Pitcaithly, of Perth, who, by netting hard at 
the cruives and a little below them, and at the 
river mouth, so depleted the Conon of fish that it 
was a rare event to see a clean one above the 
cruives before the boxes were opened and the nets 
taken off. 

In 1890 Mr. Stirling, of Fairburn, in conjune- 
tion with all the other lower proprietors, leased the 
Brahan cruives and net fishings, and, by keeping 
the boxes open and not working the nets, the 
river was speedily restocked. From that time neither 
cruives or nets have been worked, and the river 


now holds a high rank as a good one for the 


S 
angler, while it is also a beautiful river to fish, as the 
scenery is picturesque in the extreme. No waders 
are required, the few pools that cannot be commanded 


from the bank being boated. 
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The main run of salmon is in March and April; 
grilse begin to show about the middle of May. 
There are, however, always a fair sprinkling of 
clean fish in the river on the opening day, and 
it has several times been suggested that the rod 
season should commence on the rst instead of on 
the 11th of February. It has also been further 
urged that the use of the gaff should be prohibited 
until the rst of May, and also that the Sea Birds 
Protection Act should be repealed so far as the 
common gull is concerned, as they destroy every 
year vast quantities of par and smolts in the tidal 
water—three reasonable propositions which should 
certainly be made law. 

There is only one case of pollution on the 
Conon, caused by the Muir of Ord Distillery, 
from which large quantities of ‘burnt ale” are 
poured into the river—a refuse which has been 
proved to be most poisonous to fry, par and 
smolts, while its presence in the river makes salmon 


and grilse sick, sulky and disinclined to rise to the 
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fly. The recent litigation on the Spey* on this 
very subject has resulted in a declaration that the 
discharge of poisonous refuse into a river is illegal ; 
therefore, should this nuisance still exist, the Conon 
proprietors, thanks to the action of the Spey 
proprietors, now have it in their power to do away 
with it without incurring the expense of a long 
law-suit. 

There is a good hatchery near Conon Bridge, 
from which about seventy thousand fry of seven 
weeks old are turned into the river each season, 
and exchanges of ova have been made between 
the Conon and the Thurso and the Tweed. 
The result at present is uncertain; but some 
of the proprietors were against trying Tweed 
ova on the ground that the two rivers were 
so unlike in the character of their courses and 
their waters. It may be mentioned here that 


the Duke of Richmond, at his fine hatchery on 


* See “Spey,” Vol. IL. 
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the Spey, is trying the experiment of keeping fry 
for a whole year before turning it into the river.* 
The Conon district extends from Tarbat Ness on 
the north to the West Sutor of Cromarty, in which 
is included nearly the whole shore of the Cromarty 
Firth. In 1892 the Fishery Board Reports began 
to publish the approximate take by cruives, nets 
and cobles, bag nets and rods, and for that year the 
estimate for the three former was 8,000 fish, while 
the rods took 730. In 1893 it was 14,000 netted 
against 400 to the rods; in 1894 it was 16,000 to 
650; and in 1895 it was 27,200 against 800. Since 
then no returns have been published; but the 
statistics of the above four years show that the nets 
had about thirty fish for every one got by the rod, 
a figure which, though greatly in excess of a fair 
proportion, is not so high as on many other 
rivers. In this report of the rod fishing the take 


of the river Alness is also included. 


* See “Spey,” Vol. II. 
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The Conon is well protected by a permanent 
inspector with a staff of four bailiffs; poaching, 
however, is mainly carried on in the Cromarty 
Firth.* In 1896 a boat's crew was prosecuted 
for fishing in the firth with a small mesh sweep 
net for fish of the salmon kind. The case 
was clearly proved, and the crew, consisting of 
either four or five men, were fined tos. each, 
with 20s. costs—a total of £3 10s. at the 
outside, which the illegal capture of two or three 
dozen sea trout and a few grilse would speedily 
recoup, and leave a handsome profit into the 
bargain. Magistrates apparently overlook the fact 
that all fines should be made so heavy as 
to preclude any chance of an ultimate profit 
being gained on an illicit haul. If this were 
done, then poachers, both here and elsewhere, 
would soon cease from troubling, leaving only 


the seals to take their place; and in this firth, 


* For description, see “ Alness,” Vol. I. 
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and that of the Kyle of Sutherland, their depreda 


tions are very serious. 


On the right bank of the Conon, five miles above 


FALLS OF ORRIN. 


the mouth, it is joined by another considerable 


tributary —the Orrin— which, from its shallow, 


gravelly course, is not a very good angling stream. 
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A few miles above the junction there is a very 
severe fall of fifteen feet, up which, however, fish 
have occasionally made their way. At the foot 
of this fall there is the usual pool, in which fish 
congregate thickly. 

From the Orrin Fall, down to its junction 
with the Conon, although part of the land of the 
right bank belongs to the Highfield property, 
Mr. Stirling, of Fairburn, has the sole fishing right ; 
and a valuable one it has proved, as the netting of 
the Fall Pool has produced as many as a thousand 
fish in the season. Likewise, although Mr. Stirling 
does not own all the river banks above the fall, 
he yet. possesses the sole fishing rights by virtue 
of an old charter; and therefore whether it would 
be wise to make these Orrin Falls more easily 
passable for salmon is a matter which concerns no 
one but their fortunate owner. A rod of eighteen 
feet will be wanted on the lower waters of the 
Conon, and one of sixteen feet on the upper ones. 


On some of the fishings the fly is the only lure 
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permitted; nearly all the standard patterns kill, the 
Doctors and Jock Scot being the favourites—sizes 
from 4/0 downwards. 

As the Brahan Castle water is the only stretch 
of angling on the Conon that ever comes into the 
market, a few particulars may be of service. It is 
usually let from the 11th of February to the 
goth of April. It consists of four miles of both 
banks, from’ the march with the Cromarty burn 
below Conon Bridge to the Orrin junction, and 
thence, on the left bank only, it extends up for a 
further two and a quarter miles. 

In 1898 the take was ninety-six salmon and 
twelve sea trout during the period of the let, a 
day of eight being the best catch. In 1899 
the take was sixty-nine salmon and six sea trout, 
but the tenant did not commence at the opening 
of the season, and thus lost many good fishing 
days. 

There is usually an agreement between Colonel 
Mackenzie and Mr. Stirling, of Fairburn, by which 
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it is arranged to fish the Kettle Pool on alternate 
days. 

It will be gathered from these remarks that in 
my humble opinion the Conon is a most improving 
and desirable river for the angler. The large 
number of fish already caught on the Brahan Castle 
water up to the end of March in this season of 
1900, points to an extra good April and May. By 
the end of that month there will then be a great 
number of fish bottled up below the falls, which 
would distribute themselves over the great extent 
of fresh waters which would be available if these 
falls were opened up, and then, by avoiding the 
crowding together to which they are now subject, 
they would probably become good risers, yielding 


sport from June to the end of the season. 
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CuarTer X. 


THE CROWE, ELCHAIG, LUING, AND 
SHIPE VOR VOCH  DUILGH® 


Or these streams, the Crowe and the Shiel fall into 
the head of Loch Duich, and the Elchaig and the 
Luing into the head of Loch Luing, which lies some 
ten miles to the north. Both these lochs are salt 
water branches of the larger one of Loch Alsh, 
which, having regard to its size and shape, ought 
to be called a bay instead of a loch. Its two 
offshoots, however, Loch Duich and Loch Luing, 
quite agree with the ordinary idea of a loch, for 
they are so narrow and so shut in by hills that 
they might well be taken for fresh-water lakes. 
The Shiel, the whole of which belongs to Mr. 
Baillie, of Dochfour, is the most southern of the 


Ross-shire streams, with its course running quite 
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close to the Inverness-shire march. On the left 
bank, near the mouth of the river, is Shiel Hotel, 
not a very easy house to get at, the best route 
being by steamer to Glenelg and a mountain drive 
of ten miles. The angling goes with the Inn—an 
old-fashioned one, but clean and comfortable, and 
capable of putting up eight or ten people, although 
the coffee room is the only living room, There is 
no charge made for the sport; but unless fish are 
plentiful, those that are caught are usually presented 
to the Commissariat Department of the Inn, The 
scenery is wild to a degree, for on the right bank 
the hills of the Five Sisters rise nearly sheer 
from the river, each of them being about three 
thousand feet high. 

The Shiel has a total run of some ten miles, 
but the best of the angling is confined to the lowest 
one, in which there are four good pools. The Bridge 
Pool is nearest to the sea and fishes from the right 
bank, a remarkably fine-looking catch for the size 


of the river, for it is both broad and deep, and 


THe Suiet and Locu Duicu 
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holds more fish than any of the others, albeit the 
occupants of this pool are not free rising ones. 
Above this comes the Half Pool, which fishes from 
the left bank, A short distance beyond the top of 
this catch the river is joined by a big burn, up 
which sea trout run freely, and here with a worm 
they are often taken in some numbers, even up to 
four pounds in weight. Above this small tributary 
is the Captain's Pool, a long, streamy piece of water 
best worked from the right bank. A short distance 
higher up the river expands into Loch Shiel, a small 
and very weedy sheet of water, about a mile in 
circumference, Immediately below where it flows 
from the loch, through very swampy ground, is a 
black, oily, gliding stream called the Inkpot, a 
nearly sure cast in high water, or when the surface 
is ruffled by a breeze, and this one pool often accounts 
for half the fish killed in the season. It is, however, 
only a few yards long, and if a fish is hooked, 
“hold on” must be the order of the day, for it is 


not safe to let it go either up or down. Below the 
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Inkpot proper there are some more short casts of 
the same sort. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing that the 
lower half-mile of the river is rough and rocky, with 
the upper one full of reeds and rushes. There is a 
boat on Loch Shiel, where sea trout often take well ; 
but, though salmon lie in it, and may be seen 
splashing freely, they seldom rise. For three or 
four miles above the loch the river is a series of 
slow-running deeps, connected by shallows, with no 
well-defined pools. The water is of great clearness, 
so that a stiff breeze is essential, and on such 
occasions there is always a good chance of sport, 
even though there has been no recent rainfall. At 
the end of this reach of dead water rocky pools 
again commence, but are seldom fished, for report 
says these upper reaches are freely poached. Wading 
stockings are useful, but not absolutely necessary. 
Fish average about eight pounds, and rarely exceed 
sixteen pounds. Plenty of sea trout of three to four 


pounds can be seen, but very few of these weights 
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are caught, as for some reason these large trout do 
not rise well, the usual average being under a pound. 
One or two fish and half a dozen sea trout would 
be a good day when the river was right, although 
better ones have occasionally been recorded. Fish 
run up with the first July flood, and August and 
September are the best months. The favourite flies 
are the Doctors, Jock Scot, Thunder and Lightning, 
Silver Grey, Farlow’s Black Prince, and the two 
unnamed ones in the chapter on ‘ Glenelg.” 

The Crowe falls into the head of Loch Duich 
about three miles to the north of Shiel Inn. 
Remarkable for the clearness of its waters, this 
pretty little stream rises in the Kintail hills, and for 
the greater portion of its course belongs to Sir 
Allan Mackenzie, of Glen Muick, until, as it nears 
the sea, the right bank becomes the property of Sir 
Kenneth Matheson, while the left one is owned by 
Sir J. T. Mackenzie, and between these three 
proprietors the angling rights are shared. Inverinate 


bank has, however, the lion’s share. The river is 
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strictly preserved, the sea trout being the chief 
attraction, for the salmon angling is variable, and 
although as many as fifty fish have been got in a 
season, that number is far above the average take, 
the stream being essentially a spate one. It has 
the same close times as the Shiel, and the flies 
that are used on the one will do equally well on 
the other. 

The angling of the Elchaig and the Luing are 
entirely on the property of Sir Kenneth Matheson. 
Both fall into the head of Loch Luing, within a short 
distance of each other, this salt water loch being a 
long, narrow, winding one of some six miles in 
length, with rapid-running tides. There are no bag 
or stake nets in Loch Luing, but, sad to relate, 
poachers are numerous, who get large quantities of 
fish both from the shores of the loch, from the 
mouths of the rivers, and even from the rivers 
themselves, unless very closely watched. They are 
a bold set of men, rendered more so by the impunity 


with which they carry on their operations, and were 
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it not for their evil doings, the two rivers would be 


nearly as plentifully stocke 


| as they used to be forty 


years 


The Elchaig is the more southern of the two 


streams, and has about seven miles of good angling, 


LOOKING UP LOCH LUING, 


although three miles from the mouth there are some 
falls up which fish easily pass by a ladder. It is 
entirely a spate river, and when there is very heavy 
rain, it comes down with great fury. At such periods 
the falls of the Glomach tributary offer a grand 
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sight, as they are quite the highest in Scotland, 
being close on three hundred and fifty feet. This 
river averages each season from twenty to thirty 
fish of ten pounds, and from one hundred and fifty 
to three hundred sea trout of one pound each, 
Waders are not required, and the same flies as kill 
on the Shiel will kill here. 

The Luing has a run of about twelve miles, 
and rising in the small loch of Luie, near Loch 
Calvie—with which, however, it has no connecting 
stream—it falls into the head of Loch Luing, 
close to the mouth of the Elchaig. Two miles 
from the salt water there is a heavy fall of 
upwards of twenty feet sheer, and past this very 
few fish ascend, although some attempts have 
been made to enable them to do so. Above 
these falls there are six miles of good spawning 
ground and pretty angling, with fully double the 
number of pools in the distance as there are 
between the falls and the sea. The fish of this 


river are handsomer than those of the Elchaio; for 


g5 
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they are short, thick, fat fellows with small heads, 
while those of the sister stream are longer and 


thinner—a deficiency which anglers will most likely 


FALLS OF GLOMACH 


consider as more than compensated for by their 
being much freer risers. The average take of fish 
and sea trout is much the same as that of the 


Elchaig ; also similar flies can be used. Both rivers 
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open on the 11th of February, with the usual close 
times for that day. 

All these four streams afford fresh instances of 
rivers being opened by law long before they are 
opened by Nature; for there are no clean fish in 
any of them until April. 

One side of the Luing and one side of the 
Elchaig go with Killilan and Glomach Forest, and 
the other with Attadale Forest, or rather Ben 
Dronaig. One side of the Luing also goes with 
Killilan, and the other with Dorisduan and 
Inverinate. Mr. John Hargreaves, who had 
Killilan last year—a fine sporting property, which 
has just been purchased by Mr. R. B. West—writes 
me as follows about the angling of these two 
streams: “When the September rains did at last 
come, we had some good sport; and friends and 
myself killed twenty-five salmon and one hundred 
sea trout in the month. I had one good day, killing 
two fine stags, right and left; and then taking a rod, 


I fished down the Elchaig and killed three salmon, 
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gaffing for myself and carrying them home on my 
back, as I had no man with me. If there is water, 
each of these rivers will yield twenty-five to thirty 
salmon in the autumn, and from two hundred to 
three hundred sea trout; and I am told that, with 
water, about the same number could be got in April 
and May. The Luing was much farther off me than 
the Elchaig, and | only fished it a few times when 
it was in order, and then whoever went always had 
two or three fish. This river is nearer to Attadale 
Forest House, which is rented by Baron William 
Schréder, and was often fished by his son, who one 
day towards the end of September had no Jess than 
seven fish; but on both rivers they are turning 
rather red by that time. The Alexandra is the 
best sea trout fly, and with it I got some of over 
three pounds, though the usual run is from three- 
quarters to one and a quarter pounds. In_ the 
autumn, the small loch at the top of the Elchaig 
is full of salmon, although they are seldom caught 


there.” 
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Cuaprer XI. 
TP Ist js} 18 \iW/ 15, 

Tue whole of which belongs to Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie, of Gairloch, drains one hundred and 
fifty-seven square miles of very hilly country, and 
empties Loch Maree into the salt water of Loch 
Ewe. It much resembles the River Awe in 
character, as it has but a total course of about a 
mile and a half, while all the pools can be fished 
dry-shod. The river opens on the rith of February, 
closes for nets on the 26th of August, and for 
rods on the 31st of October. The chief run of 
fish is in May, June, July, and August; salmon 
averaging thirteen pounds and grilse six pounds. 

The upper portion of the river contains a large 
amount of dead, deep water, wanting a breeze 


on it in times of spate, and there are three places 


THE EWE 9 


in which fish rise. The first of these below Loch 
Maree, the Upper Narrows, is wide and shallow 
and opens out into a lakelet, and just as it widens, 
stone jetties are run out for the convenience of 


anglers. The wooded banks rise rather steeply 


THE UPPER EWE AND BEN EBAY 


behind the fisher, so that here the Spey cast comes 
in very handy. Some three hundred yards below 
are the Middle Narrows, widening out as they end 
into a small loch of great depth and which always 


holds fish. The right bank is wooded, while the 
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left one is clear, with the bank low. In big water 
the fish lie close to the banks, and this cast may 
then be fished as low down as can be reached 
from the bank. About a hundred yards nearer the 
sea is the deep pool of the Lower Narrows, 
fishing best with heavy water. 

The river proper now commences at the New 
or Upper Cruive Pool, fished from piers, the 
best cast being that near the end of the pool 
on the left bank. The fly should alight 
right on the other side of the stream, and 
the fish rise as it swings into the tail of the 
heaviest part of the current. In quite low water 
the upper part of the stream also fishes well. 
Next comes ‘‘ McHardy's”—really more of a rough 
stream than a pool—which looks better than it is. 
Following this is the Grilse Pool, fished from the 
right bank only, and not as certain a cast now as 
it formerly was. Then comes the Holy and the 
High Wood, both fished from the left bank, neither 


being of much worth. These are followed by the 
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Manse Pool, which is cast from the left bank, and 
is another case illustrating the deceitfulness of 
appearances. The middle pier is the best chance, 
for hereabouts there is often a big but dour fish to 


be seen. Below this, the river widens very much, 


POOLEWE. 


and then, in high water, there is an excellent 
cast for running grilse. Lastly comes the Sea 
Pool, which can only be fished when the tide is 
out of it, and is best from the left bank. The fish, 
however, are here free risers, and often when hooked 
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leave the pool for the sea, to which they can only 
be followed by going down a ledge of rocks passing 
under the bridge. 

As matters are at present, the Ewe is always 
an uncertain river, for the angling has run down 
to such a degree that it would be absurd 
to talk of an average take. The deterioration has 
been very gradual, so that, though it is very poor 
angling now, it never has in recent times been 
very good. The falling off has also been by 
waves, so that, during its slow and steady 
degradation, there have been occasional years 
when the takes of the seasons—or, at any rate, the 
summer ones—have been almost as good as ever. 
The late Sir Kenneth Mackenzie's best day was 
a capture of ten grilse, and, as a young man, he 
fished the river a great deal. The best day in 
seventeen years had by Mr. J. H. Dixon was 
one of six grilse, and now the angler who gets a 
fish a day in the best month is indeed lucky, for 


one a week is nearer the mark. 
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April is the best spring month, and July the 
best summer one. Later on in the autumn the fish 
are sulky, and even if they rise, they rarely lay 
hold. The spring fish run right through both 
river and loch, and pass up the Garry at Kin- 
lochewe into Loch Clair, where they are got as 
early as April. Wading stockings or knee boots 
are convenient, though not absolutely necessary. 
Worm and prawn will both kill, and are not 
prohibited. 

Sea trout are plentiful, the first run com- 
mencing about the end of June; some of these 
run up to five pounds, though half that weight 
is the average; then towards the end of July 
they get gradually smaller, until the finnocks 
appear. In fine weather and with low water the 
best time to get them is from nine o'clock to 
midnight ; and, although this species of salmonide 
take so well in the night, it is strange it should 
be so rare to catch either salmon or grilse in the 


halflight of a summer night, and, indeed, I know 


, 
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of no instance of this being done. For this work a 
black-bodied fly is the favourite, and it is wiser to 
use one only, and also to have two or three casts 
ready prepared in case of a tangle. 

With the upper portion of the Ewe is also let 
about a mile and a half of Loch Maree, which 
rarely yields a salmon or grilse, but often gives 
some good sport with sea trout. For these the 
Green Drake, the Wasps, and the Black and Red 
Spiders are the favourites, dressed somewhat small. 
There are also numbers of yellow trout in the Ewe, 
some which grow to large size, though the average 
is a bare half-pound. 

For four days of each week the angling is let 
with Pool House Lodge, at the mouth of the river ; 
the other two going with Inveran Lodge, at the 
exit of the river from Loch Maree. In Sir 
Humphrey Davey’s “Salmonia” there is a long 
description of the angling on the Ewe nearly a 
century ago, and at that period, 1813, Sir 


Humphrey gives only a slight preference to the 
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Brora over the Ewe ‘for certainty of sport.” 
What a change has taken place in the interval ! 
In writing of the Ewe in 1813, Sir Humphrey 
says, “If you could have seen this river twenty 
years ago, when the cruives were a mile higher 
up, then you might have enjoyed fishing. There 
were eight or ten pools of the finest character 
possible for angling, where a fisherman of my 
acquaintance hooked thirty fish in a morning. The 
river was then perfect, and it might easily be 
brought again into the same state; but even as it 
is now, with this single good pool and this second 
tolerable one, I know no place where I could, in 
the summer months, be so secure of sport as here 
—certainly nowhere in Great Britain.” * 

In the old days it was a common occurrence 
for the then Sir Kenneth Mackenzie to take twenty 
and more clean fish in a day—many of them of 


great weight—up to thirty pounds, which, as a 


* In 1813 bag nets hardly existed. 
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writer of that period puts it, ‘afford such exceed- 
ing sport, frequently unwinding from sixty to ninety 
yards of line at a single burst, that anyone 
accustomed to kelt fishing can have little idea of 
the excitement!” 

It is here, perhaps, worthy of remark that this 
is not by any means the only allusion made by old 
writers to kelt fishing as a form of sport recognised 
amongst our ancestors of from eighty to a hundred 
years ago, and it is possible that this sort of 
angling may have been the cause of so many rivers 
having been declared open to the rod on the 1ith 
of February, although clean fish were never seen 
in them until one, two, and even three months 
later. 

In 1820 the net fishing began on the 14th of 
January and continued till the 28th of August, in 
which period four hundred and fifteen salmon and 
two thousand seven hundred and _ twenty-seven 
grilse were killed. For that year the wages bill 


came to £25 18s.! besides £2 paid to one George 
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Mitchell as “expenses for his vitals,” with a further 
43 10s. for “ whiskee for the concern.” 

Mr. John H. Dixon, who had Inveran for 
seventeen years, and took a warm interest in the 
subject, writes to the Fishery Board as follows :-— 

“During the ten years I have known the Ewe, 
I do not think the take of fish by rod has averaged 
more than forty salmon a season.” [What a con- 
trast to Sir Humphrey's friend with his thirty 
hooked in one morning!] ‘ Notwithstanding the 
recurrence of a good season in 1883, I do believe 
that the stake and bag nets are gradually but 
surely diminishing the stock of salmon, and I have 
no doubt that, sooner or later, the weekly close 
time must be extended. The bye-laws are not 
duly observed: there is no one to see that 
they are.” 

After a good spate the river keeps in order 
for a week or ten days. Nearly all the small 
standard patterns will kill, especially those most in 


use on the Tweed. The three favourites are a 
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Black Wasp with rough pig's wool body, and then 
come Sir Richard and Jock Scot, dressed without 
jungle-cock cheeks, which are supposed by the 


natives to be unsuitable to the Ewe. 
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Carrer XII. 
THE GARRY, THE UPPER GARRY, THE 
OICH, AND LOCH OICH. 


Turse lochs and rivers drain about one hundred 
and fifty square miles of highland country. The 
fish-famed Garry is divided into upper and lower 
parts by Loch Garry. The upper one, rising in 
the Forest of Knoydart, after a rapid run of 
seven and a half miles, during which it is known 
as the Quoich, flows into Loch Quoich, a beautiful 
sheet of water, eight miles long and three-quarters 
wide, on the north shore of which is the 
picturesque forest lodge, rented for so many years 
by Lord Burton. On quitting Loch Quoich the 
Garry has a further run of ten miles, in which 
there is a severe fall, recently made passable 
for salmon, so that now fish can enter Loch 
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Quoich and pass through it into its head 
streams. 

Numbers of salmon do so, but nevertheless 
there are very few caught. At the end of this ten 
miles the river passes into Loch Garry, another 
large sheet of water about five miles long by a half 
broad; here visitors at the hotels of Invergarry 
and Tomdoun (the Brown Knoll) can fish, but 
though numbers of salmon pass through the loch 
on their way to the spawning grounds above Loch 
Quoich, the capture of one is quite a rare event. 
As the river quits the loch, the celebrated Lower 
Garry commences. It has but a run of four miles 
ere it flows into Loch Oich, but in this distance 
there are many fine pools and perhaps the best 
early spring fishing in all Scotland. 

Loch Oich, which is unfortunately full of pike, 
is one of the Caledonian Canal lochs, and dis- 
charges its overflow through the river Oich, four 
miles in length, into Loch Ness. Up till the 


ist of May the angling of Loch Oich, four miles in 
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length, is strictly preserved and goes with the Lower 
Garry; after the end of April visitors at Inver- 
garry Hotel can fish, but it is then nearly useless. 
Although the Garry is one of the earliest of the 
Scotch rivers, it is not opened until the rith 
of February, and continues so up to the 31st of 
October; it would be for the benefit of the river 
and all concerned if these respective dates were 
altered to the 1st of February and the 15th of 
October. 

The run of fish into the Garry—zzd the Ness, 
Loch Ness, and the Oich—is a truly remarkable 
one, for, although fish are often got by trolling in 
the western half of Loch Ness, it is a very rare event 
for a February clean fish to be caught in the Ness 
itself. The case of the Awe and the Orchy is 
somewhat similar, for though all fish must pass up 
the Awe to reach the Orchy in March and April, 
yet a capture on the Awe during these months is 
unusual. Probably the fish of the Garry and the 


Orchy are each bent on reaching their destination, 
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and do not rest more than a few hours in either 
river, or if they stay longer, they are in no mood 
to take a fly or any other lure. There is also a 
great probability that these Garry fish run the 
Ness during the month of January and before that 
river is open to the rod. At any rate there 
cannot be the smallest doubt that it is w@ the 
Ness and Loch Ness that the Garry fish come, 
and they are moreover distinctly different in shape 
from the Ness fish. 

The usually accurate Badminton Library falls 
into a curious error with respect to this river, for 
in the volume on “Salmon and Trout Fishing” the 
reader is told that ‘the bulk of the fish come into 
Loch Oich w@ Loch Lochy and so into the 
Garry!” At page 184 the Badminton volume 
reads as follows: ‘Who can account for the fact 
that when you cannot find, or certainly see, or rise, 
a fish on the Lochy in early spring, you can take 
scores on the Garry of beautiful large salmon in 


prime condition ? 
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“The shortest journey to the Garry is through 
the river Lochy and Loch Lochy, and yet fisher- 
men will tell you that the fish in the Garry come 
from the East and not from the West coast (which 
is close by), and come all the way up the River 
Ness and Loch Ness, double the distance, to the 
Garry, and yet whilst they are caught there in 
numbers, not a fish can be seen or got on the 


Ne In July and autumn, when sport is fast and 


furious on the Lochy and Ness, not a fish is to be 
seen in the Garry.” 

A more erroneous statement it is difficult to 
imagine, for before the making of the Caledonian 
Canal two miles of solid land divided Loch Lochy 
and Loch Oich, and at no previous time was there 
ever any connecting link. When, however, this 
waterway was constructed, a narrow canal was cut 
between the two lochs, and it is only by passing 
through this artificial stretch of nearly stagnant 
water, in which there are, at least, two ordinary 


canal locks with gates and sluices, that a fish could 
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get from Loch» Lochy to Loch Oich. Of course 
fish could be transported from one loch to the 
other, and I do not say that it is absolutely 
impossible for a fish to make such a journey on its 
own account, but it is in the highest degree 
improbable that any fish has ever done this, and it 
is absolutely certain that no great quantity do so. 

Nearly the whole of the Upper Garry, Loch 
Quoich, Loch Garry, and all the Lower Garry 
belong to Mrs. Ellice, of Glengarry, and her son, 
Captain E. C. Ellice, is the author of an_ inter- 
esting book about that country, called “The Place 
Names in Glengarry and Glenquoich and their 
Origin.” 

Loch Oich and part of the river Oich are also 
in the same ownership, the remainder of the stream 
belonging to Lord Lovat. Fish do not ascend the 
Garry Falls before the end of June, and very 
few grilse ever appear, and but once in a lifetime 
passed on the river, and that once many years ago, 


has old Angus Macdonell ever killed three grilse in 
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a day. After the middle of May the Garry season 


can be said to end, though in some years a few 


ANGUS MACDONELL. 


fish may be got even a little later. The average 
weight is seventeen pounds; no wading is necessary, 


but fishing boots reaching to the knee are useful. 
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The best take ever made was in 1884, when two 
rods took four hundred and twenty salmon by the 
end of April. 

In 1892 two rods had one hundred and twenty- 
four fish with a fifteen pounds average; in 1893 
the take was nearly one hundred, averaging sixteen 
pounds. In 1895 the Duke of Portland had the 
water and has kept it ever since; in that year the 
river was not fishable until the 8th of March on 
account of snow and ice, the latter being nearly 
twenty inches thick on Loch Oich; from that 
date to the rath of April the Duke and Lord 
Berkeley Paget had in about thirty days’ angling 
no less than one hundred and _ forty-two fish, 
the heaviest of which was thirty-two pounds, while 
the lot made the splendid average of seventeen 
pounds. 

In 1897, from the 17th of February to the 
roth of March, the same rods had fifty fish of 
fifteen pounds, while in 1899, from the 11th of 


February to the 8th of March, these two rods had 
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but twenty-nine fish of seventeen pounds. It will 
be seen, therefore, how even this fine river 
varies in the yield, while it is also remarkable 
that, in spite of the splendid average weight, 
no fish of forty pounds has ever been taken, 
and up to date thirty-seven pounds is the top 
weight. 

There are two carriage bridges across the river, 
one between the hotel and Invergarry House and 
another a mile below thé falls, while lower down, 
about the middle of the river, there is a foot- 
bridge. The spates that come are seldom dirty, 
and the river is fishable as soon as she begins to 
go back. In the early part of the season flies 
dressed on two and a half inch irons may be used, 


x as the water gets smaller and 


5 


the size decreasi 
the season advances. No other lure is permitted in 
the river, but a Phantom minnow is used in Loch 
Oich. The favourite flies are: Beauly, Silver 
Beauly, Jock Scot, Silver Doctor, Gordon, Childers, 
and Wilkinson. 
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There are twenty-one pools on the river as 


follows, but those with 


*Falls. 

*Otter's Hole. 
Little Crooked. 
Big Crooked. 

*Black Hole. 
Chest. 


Upper Mill Pool. 
Lower Mill Pool. 


Englishman. 
Dog. 


Shot. 


asterisk against them 


are only small places that fish in low water — 


Rea Stream. 
Long. 
Cairn. 


Lunde. 


*Flag. 


Bridge. 
Point. 
Carry. 
House. 


River Mouth. 
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Cuarter XIII. 
THE GLENELG. 


Tus pretty little mountain stream, which drains but 
sixteen square miles of country, rises in the high 
hills lying between the head of Loch Hourn and 
the head of Loch Duich, and after an impetuous 
course of ten miles falls into the Sound of Sleat, 
which separates Skye from the mainland, and is 
here so narrow that it might easily be mistaken 
for a broad river rather than part of the ocean. 
The Glenelg falls into the bay of the same name 
a few miles to the south of Bernera Ferry, the very 
narrowest part of the Sound. For the first four 
miles of its course it has a rapid run through a 
succession of narrow gorges, forming deep and 
nearly inaccessible pools, with the banks thickly 


studded with stunted oak, rowan and birch trees. 
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At the end of this four miles of wild scenery and 
rough water the glen widens, the river begins to 
flow more quietly, and the trees vanish; although 


as the small villa 


of Glenelg is approached, the 
pine woods on the hill-sides, and in September the 
still uncut and bright green patches of oats and 
pasture on the banks, are somewhat Norwegian in 
character. 

The brown trout of the Glenelg are not of much 
account, although at times a few good ones up to 
two pounds are taken near the tidal water. 

Here, also, is another river opened at an absurd 
date, for the Glenelg season commences legally on 
the rith of February, with the same close times 
that usually go with that date. Nevertheless, fish 
pay no attention to the open door, and never put 
in an appearance until the first spate that comes 
after the middle of June, and it is usually July 
before they do come, when salmon and sea trout 
arrive together. The former have been caught up 


to twenty-two pounds in weight, but seven pounds 


THE GLENELG, Ior 


is the average. The sea trout are also small, and 
range from half a pound to a pound, although each 
season there are a few of from three and even 
four pounds that enter the river, but seldom taken 
with the rod. Sea trout do not lie much in the 
salmon catches, preferring to rest in the tails of 
the shallow pools. On the lower reaches the fly 
is the best lure, and the only one permitted ; 
but on the upper ones, where the fly could 
hardly be used, the worm is sometimes very 
deadly. 

This little river rises and falls with extreme 
rapidity, so much so, that in the same day it may 
actually be unfishable both from height and lowness, 
so that for good sport nearly incessant rain should 
fall; but when she is right in height and colour, 
the fish are sporting little fellows, somewhat light 
in weight in comparison with their length, but 
nevertheless very free risers. No waders are 
wanted; a stout trout rod, or a light grilse one, 


will easily cover the water. The favourite flies are 
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the Doctors, Jock Scot, Thunder and Lightning, and 
Popham, and the more sparely they are dressed the 
more effective they will be. Number 2/0 is a very 
big water size, and from this down to the smallest 
double hooks may be used, according to the height 
of the river. 

Mr. Hedley F. Norris, the popular Honorary 
Librarian of that excellent and cosy institution, the 
Fly Fishers’ Club, in the Haymarket, has been a 
very successful angler on this river; and on more 
than one occasion he has had three fish in the 
day, chiefly with an odd-looking fly which has no 
name, but is dressed as follows, on a hook an 
inch long, and is also a capital sea trout fly when 
dressed quite small: Tag, silver twist, orange floss ; 
tail, fibres of G. P. tippet and rump feather ; body, 
flat silver tinsel, ribbed with oval silver; hackle, 
Dorking or silvery dun, backed with a turn of 
summer duck; wing, tippet fibres veiled by mixed 
ones of heron and bittern, two short slips of wood 


duck; horns of blue macaw. 
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The two best catches are the Wood Pool, some 
two miles from the mouth, and Saliscraig, a mile 
higher up. 

Sea trout take small salmon flies and a silver- 
bodied Zulu, while there is also an At fly of 
Farlow’s for which I cannot find a name, but 
something of the Childers type, and dressed as 
follows: tag, light blue floss; tail, small topping ; 
body, yellow floss with fine gold tinsel; hackle, 
gallina; wing, sprigs of tippet veiled by brown 
mallard ; horns, blue macaw. 

The river belongs to Mr. Baillie, of Dochfour ; 
and though the mouth of it is not at all hard netted 
by the lessee of the nets, the Skye poachers are 
continually at work on it, and to their depredations 
and to those of the crews of various yachts do the 
natives attribute the great diminution in the numbers 
of the sea trout, though, personally, I think the bag 
nets are the chief culprits. 

The best months are August and September, 


and visitors at the Glenelz Hotel are entitled to 
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fish the whole river free of charge. This, at any 
rate, has been the custom up to the present time, 
and though this year there has arisen a dispute 
between Mr. Baillie of Dochfour and the Glenelg 
minister, who claims the right of the glebe fishing, 
it is improbable, whichever way the matter ends, 
that the hotel will lose the angling. 

A little more than a mile to the south of the 
Glenelg another stream of much the same size and 
character—the Glenbeg—falls into the sea. It also 
belongs to Mr. Baillie of Dochfour, and can be 


fished by visitors at the Glenelg Hotel. 
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CuarTter XIV. 
THE BIG AND LITTLE GRUINARD. 


Attuoucn it is no longer “a far cry to Loch 
Awe,” it still takes a good deal of travelling to 
reach these two out-of-the-way rivers of the Ross- 
shire west coast,. for, after arriving at Garve 
railway station, there is a drive of thirty-five miles 
to the respective inns of Aultbea and Dundonnell, 
the former, on the west, being ten miles from 
the river bank, and the latter a like distance on 
the east. 

Both streams fall into Gruinard Bay, “ The 


a few miles to the north of its smaller 


Big” 
namesake. The Meikle or Muckle Gruinard, 
draining fifty-eight square miles of hill country 
and rising in Loch Nidd, has a course of six 
miles, receiving the Minch tributary immediately 
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before flowing into the upper end of Loch na- 
Shellag, from whence it has a further run of six 
miles to the sea. 

Gruinard House, the property of Mr. A. H. 
M. Catton, is on the right bank, close to the sea; 
while further up, and only a quarter of a mile 
from the high road, comes the iron house that 
goes with Mr. Mackenzie's property of Dun- 
donnell, the two proprietors fishing the river jointly. 
The high road crosses about a mile above the 
mouth, There is also a wire bridge just where 
it leaves the loch, while in low water it is fordable 
in several places. There is a fairly good path 
along either bank, the south one being the best. 
Although fish ascend above Loch na-Shellag, they 
are seldom fished for, as the streams are shingly 
and shallow, and therefore the angling is confined 
almost entirely to the six miles between the loch 
and the sea, in which distance there are more than 
twenty fine pools, the best of which are the Top 


Flats, Shepherds, Harvey's, the Upper, Middle, and 
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Lower Rockies, the Colonel's, Baring’s Flat, Craig, 
Pot, and Garden, which is the nearest one to 
the sea. 

The angling is strictly preserved, and at one time 
was indeed well worth looking after, but of late years 
the smallness of the fixed estuary, and the great 
numbers of bag nets in Gruinard Bay, have slowly 
but surely deteriorated the sport. In 1883, three 
good anglers: had but two salmon and five grilse 
from the r5th of June to the 15th of July, which is 
the worst take ever recorded on this stream, Only 
fifteen years prior to that, one rod took twenty-one 
salmon and grilse from Craig Pool in a day, and 
up to 1858 a dozen fish a day were common, one 
tenant getting as many as five hundred salmon and 
grilse to his own rod in one season. 

Mr. W. H. Baring, from Altbea, has the Dun- 
donnell angling in the spring and summer months, 
and Mr. A. H. M. Catton’s right in the autumn, 
when the tenant of Dundonnell House—at present 


Mr. Bankier—has the rest of the river. 
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The Gruinard is now a somewhat dour stream to 
fish, which may, perhaps, be accounted for by the 
clearness of the water. While most of the pools 


can be covered with a trout rod, there are others 


THE CRAIG POOL. 


requiring even a longer line than can be com 
fortably put out with a rod of sixteen feet, and 
perhaps when the river is in order this length will 
be found most serviceable, 


Although there are many pretty pools, the 
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Craig Pool is the chief one, and, as will be seen, 
the river was very low at the time the illustration 
was taken, but in periods of spate it is almost 
alarming to see and hear how the water boils and 
tears amongst the big rocks as it rushes down the 
sharp descent to the sea. For many years the 
orthodox flies were the Ewe Wasp—a_ nondescript 
sort of beast, with a rough body like a Charlie, only 


brown instead of black, with a dull mixed wing— 


the Black Doctor, and oce. 


onally Jock Scot. 
Silver bodies were pronounced useless until a few 
years ago, when Sir John Edwards Moss had the 
river, on which subject he writes me as follows :— 

“TI must say I don't think = much of local 
fishermen, except in places where there are ‘rods’ 
and beats, and consequently rivalry, not to say 
jealousy. Ghillies on such waters begin to think 
and observe, otherwise they have a fly or two which 
has killed fish, and they imagine they are the only 
ones. Take the Gruinard. I went there for a day 


in 1896 with a ghillie knowing but little about the 
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water. The keeper on the river told me of the 
only three flies that were used. Well, the river 
was in order, the water clear and the sky bright, 
and as the local patterns failed to produce a rise, I 
put up a little double-hooked Silver Grey and at 
once got two fish, and from that day on nearly 
all the fish were taken with that fly. It was just 
the same on the upper river, where I had three 
fish the first day I tried the silver body, and that 
after the water had been previously well fished. 
Near the mouth sea trout also came to a_ silver 
body and teal wing, or to an Alexandra, and all 
this was in spite of the ghillies, who vowed silver 
bodies were useless, simply because they had never 
given them a trial. And this sort of thing goes 
on more or less on all the small rivers of the West 
Coast.” 

The Little Gruinard drains Fionn Loch, some 
eight miles in length by three-quarters in width, 
and not very far distant from Pool Ewe. — Both 


loch and river belong to Mrs. Liot Bankes, who 
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preserves strictly and lets the angling with Little 
Gruinard shooting. It has never been so prolific 
as the big river, although the large loch of Fionn 


should keep this stream in order for a longer 


—— 


=e a2 


FIONN LOCH, 


period than the smaller one of na-Shellag can 
provide for the Meikle Gruinard. 

Here also the same flies are used, while both 
streams open on the 11th of February, with the 
usual close times. June, July, August, and 


September are the best months on each. Hardly 
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any wading is necessary, though now and again 
stockings will be found useful. 

The Dundonnell or Strathbeg is a few miles to 
the north of the Big Gruinard, and falls into the 
head of Little Loch Broom, a long narrow arm of 
the sea. It has but a run of twelve miles, and 
with no loch to form a reservoir it is entirely 
dependent on rain. The angling goes with the 
Dundonnell shootings, and is strictly preserved. 
August and September are the best months, and 
though formerly it was a noted stream for its 
size, it has shared in the deterioration which has 


fallen on all the west coast streams. 


CuarTer XV. 


KANIARD, OWSKAIG, POLLY AND 
ULLAPOOL. 


Turse small but pretty streams are hardly of 
sufficient importance to require a separate chapter 
for the description of each; they are also close 
together, while the whole four belong entirely to 
the Countess of Cromartie. The Polly is the most 
northern salmon river of the west coast of Ross- 
shire; it goes with the Inverpolly shootings, and 
drains about twenty square miles of country, in 
which there are eleven large lochs, all of them, 
together with the river, being strictly preserved by 
the shooting tenant. The largest—Loch Skina- 
skink—is famed for the size of its brown trout. 
With an acreage of 1,638 acres, and with a circuit 
of over fifteen miles, trout of from twelve pounds 
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to five pounds have often been taken by trolling 


a large phantom, while trout of three pounds were 


A QUIET CORNER OF LOCH SKINASKINK. 


quite common weights. Hard fishing, however, 
has brought about the inevitable result, and a 


decrease in the number and the weight of the 
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fish has slowly taken place—a natural consequence 
to be seen in many other lochs, from which the 
stock is continually taken, without any corresponding 
attempt at replenishment. 

The head of Loch Fewin, which empties into 
the Kirkaig, and the head of Loch Achyle, which 
discharges through the Polly, are not half a mile 
apart, a proximity which has led many of the 
smaller maps of Scotland to make the mistake 
of marking a connecting stream between the two 
lochs. 

The whole of the Polly lochs and river go with 
the Inverpolly shootings, and are strictly preserved. 
Sometimes the shooting tenant, if unable to go 
himself, sub-lets the lodge and the angling from 
June up to the 7th of August. At times, also, 
the Inverpolly tenant has given the keeper of the 
Culag Hotel at Loch Inver leave to send his 
visitors to fish the Inverpolly lochs, and taken in 
exchange later on a day or two a week on the 


Kirkaig; but, of course, all arrangements of this 
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sort depend entirely on the wishes of the tenant 
pro tem. 

On quitting Loch Skinaskink the Polly flows 
through two other lochs, and then has a winding 
course of two miles until it falls into the sea at 
Loch Polly, a branch of the spacious Bay of Enard. 
A short distance below the loch nearest to the sea 
there are some falls, above which the river divides 
into two branches, the larger passing over the fall, 
while the smaller one runs through a_ narrow 
channel with a comparatively easy gradient, and 
rejoins the main stream beneath the chief fall. 

Acting on the advice of Mr. Archibald Young, 
in 1878 this smaller stream was deepened and 
enlarged by diverting into it the body of the main 
stream, and fish were thus enabled to pass into 
the loch nearest the sea, which they promptly did. 
Beyond this loch further progress is barred by a 
sheer fall of twenty-five feet on the stream 
connecting the second loch with the lower one, 


and, up to the present, it has not been thought 
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worth while to incur the expense of taking fish 
up this obstacle, although the doing of this would 
stock the other nine lochs which lie above these 
falls, of which Skinaskink is one. It has been 
estimated that a Macdonald fishway could be put 
up for £500; but, even if it cost twice that amount, 
I believe the expenditure would repay itself, for 
the demand for angling, and the consequent increase 
in its value, is always growing larger. 

The Polly opens on the rith of February, and 
has the close times that usually go with that date ; 
the best months July, August and September. 
Favourite flies—Butcher, Childers, Blue Doctor and 
Jock Scot, and nothing over an inch in length is 
ever used. No waders are wanted, for there are 
no pools on the Polly; it is all deep, stillish water, 
which is no use without a breeze, and the stiffer 
the better. Salmon never go over ten pounds, 
and grilse run four to five pounds. There are 
some sea trout, and Zulu and ordinary loch trout 


flies are freely taken, although, at times, the worm 
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is the deadliest lure. In 1883, which was a very 
good year, between forty and fifty salmon and grilse 
were taken; but nothing so good has been done in 
recent seasons. Three grilse is a good day, and 
the average season will show eight or ten salmon, 
and about as many grilse. 

A few miles to the west of Polly mouth there 
falls into the sea the short river of Owskaig or 
Garvey, which rises in Loch Baddigyle, and is 
connected with the larger loch of Owskaig by a 
short stream of about a mile. When the river 
leaves Loch Owskaig it is called the Garvey, and 
has a run of half a mile before it falls into the 
loch of the same name, the foot of which is within 
a hundred yards of the sea at high water mark. 

These lochs and the connecting streams at one 
time yielded very good angling for salmon, grilse 
and sea trout; but the bag nets here, as everywhere 
else, have terribly reduced the stock of fish. Loch 
Owskaig is the main hold of the fish, for rarely, 


if ever, have salmon or grilse been taken in the 
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river itself. July and August is the best time for 
sea trout, and in 1893, when Captain G. W. Hunt 
had Inverpolly, his brother-in-law, Major Arthur 
Gould, had a real good August day of one hundred 


ight, ranging from one to four pounds. 


and twenty 


THE EXIT OF THE GARVEY FROM THE LOCH 


Salmon have been heard of in Loch Baddigyle, 
the loch above Owskaig, but I believe have never yet 
been caught there. It is, however, a splendid loch 
for big brown trout, for by trolling one May day 
in 1893 Mrs. Hunt (to whose excellent photography 


I am indebted for these illustrations) took half a 
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dozen of six and a half, six, five and a half, five, 
four and a half, and four pounds, and from this 
same loch she has also had ferox of fourteen, 
eleven, ten pounds, with many smaller ones. It 
will thus be seen that the Inverpolly shootings 
have a large extent of salmon, grilse and sea trout 
fishing, together with the exclusive right of trouting 
on many fine lochs, and a sportsman with spare time 
could spend nearly the whole year in these quarters 
and find something to do every day, for there are 
a certain number of grouse (ten stags, I think, is 
the limit for deer) and a great number of wood- 
cock to be got. These can be gone at, together 
with snipe and duck, until the end of February, 
and then by the middle of April the trout will be 
approaching condition, so that there will be but a 
six weeks’ break in sport with either rifle, gun or 
rod. It should, however, be mentioned that the 
enjoyment to be derived from a stay at Inverpolly 
will be increased by the hire of a stout steam 


launch to take the place of horses and carriages. 
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on many fine lochs, and a sportsman with spare time 
could spend nearly the whole year in these quarters 
ud find something to do every day, for there are 
rtain number of grouse (ten stags, I think, is, 
mit for deer) and a great number of woo! 
be got. These ean be gone at, togerber 
and duck, unt ‘the end of Fetwiary, 
lle of April dhe trot wil be 


Tue Potty anp Inverrotty Lonpce. 
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The Kennart, Kaniard, or Canniard, has but a 
run of five miles, and, rising from Loch Chroisk, 
in the Coigach hills, it falls into Loch Kaniard, an 
arm of Loch Broom. It is strictly preserved, 
though it yields but little sport now as compared 
to what it did fifty years ago. Fish can ascend 
for about seven miles. Two miles from the mouth 
it is joined by the Runie, up which fish also make 
their way for three miles. This is perhaps the 
better angling stream of the two, and is also earlier. 
The Junction or Claraig Pool is a beauty to look 
at, but better for sea trout than for salmon, which 
average ten pounds, a heavy weight for so small a 
stream, 

In the very wet season of 1899, and therefore 
favourable for these streams, only eight salmon 
were got (the largest eighteen and a half pounds) 
and a few grilse, which was considered quite a 
good season, and to this may be added from forty 
to one hundred sea trout. A red fly is a favourite 
one; waders are not wanted. The river opens on 
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the 11th of February, and has the usual close 
times. The angling of both streams always goes 
with Drumrunie Forest. 

The Ullapool has a run of ten miles, inter- 


cepted at about three miles from the sea by Loch 


LOCH ACHALL AND ULLAPOOL RIVER. 


Achall, which is over two miles in length by half 
a mile in width. To this loch salmon ascend freely, 
and as the spawning season comes they pass through 
it into the upper reaches of the river until further 


progress is barred bya fall. Its course lies entirely 
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in the Forest of Rhidorrach, and is accessible from 
end to end, for there is a carriage bridge on the 
high road a mile from the sea, and another at the 
low end of Loch Achall leading to Rhidorrach 
Lodge; also foot-bridges at the head forester's 
house, midway between Loch Achall and The 
Lodge, and again at the fall already mentioned. 
The angling is chiefly between the loch and the 
sea, and consists of a dozen pretty pools, the best 
of which are the Loch Entrance, Ford, Ness, 
Cromartie, Oak and  Cregan. No wading is 
wanted, small flies of sombre hues are liked best, 
while a rod of fourteen or sixteen feet will do all 
the work. The season commences on the 11th of 
February. April and May are the best salmon 
months, and July for grilse. 

The sport yielded by the Ullapool, like the other 
streams of this district, has been greatly reduced 
by the number of bag nets working round the 
adjacent coasts. Up to 1850 or thereabouts this 


river for its size gave some of the best angling to 
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be met with on the West Coast, and it is recorded 
that it was not uncommon for one rod to take 
from ten to twelve fish in a day, which, as matters 
are at present, is probably something like the total 


of the whole season. 


Cuarter XVI. 


THE LOCHY, WITH ITS TRIBUTARIES 
THE ROY AND THE SPEAN. 


Turse three famous rivers are kept entirely for the 
rod; and as an instance of the sport they used to 
yield, the Fishery Board Report of 1883 states that 
their average season’s take was then 1,200 salmon 
and grilse, and 1,600 sea trout. A splendid result, 
which has, however, not been maintained of late 
years. In a letter, quoted further on, from the late 
Lord Abinger to the Inspector of Fisheries, he 
almost appears to foresee and prophesy this decrease, 
and certainly his long experience in the management 
of his salmon rivers ought to have insured greater 
attention being given to his words by the authorities 


then in power. 
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The Lochy flows from Loch Lochy—one of the 
Caledonian Canal lochs—some ten miles long and 
one in breadth, but which does not drain any country 
east of the Canal locks of Laggan, at its head; 
therefore, it is only by means of the Canal, and 
by passing through these and other lock gates, 
that there is any possibility of fish travelling from 
the West to the East Coasts, or wee versd.* 

The right of salmon fishing in the loch was, and 
I think still is, claimed by both Mrs. Ellice, of 
Glenquoich, and by Lord Abinger; but salmon are 
now rarely, if ever, caught in it, although it is open 
to the public, and hard fished for trout by trolling. 
At one time the loch held plenty of fish, but that 
was before the making of the canal necessitated 
the forming of an artificial outlet, which was so 
constructed as to be almost inaccessible to salmon. 
Thus Loch Lochy, and the River Arkaig flowing 


into it from Loch Arkaig, both formerly holding 


* See chapter on “ Rivers Garry and Oich.” 
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many fish, and providing fine sport and excellent 
spawning grounds, are now nearly fishless, which is 
a regretable state of affairs. On leaving Loch 
Lochy the river has a run of between eight and 
nine miles before it falls into the salt water 
of Loch Eil, a branch of the lengthy Loch 
Linnhe. 

The late Lord Abinger was, | believe, the first 
river owner to make the experiment of taking the 
nets off a large productive netting river at the risk 
of not being able to let the angling for as much (or 
more, if possible) as the netting rental brought to 
the estate. He removed all the cruives from the 
river, all the nets from the mouth, and leasing the 
sea nets.on both shores of Loch Linnhe for several 
miles, he also caused them not to be worked. The 
Fishery Board Report of 1883 states this sea coast 
extended for sixteen miles of each shore of Loch 
Linnhe, and though that may possibly have been 
the case at the time of the report, the distance of 


each shore, free of nets, is now not so much, 
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It is hard to judge distance from the deck of 
a fast steam yacht, or passenger steamer; but 
recently I am nearly sure I have seen bag nets 
working much closer to the Lochy mouth than 
sixteen miles. 

As a set-off against this leasing of the sea shore 
nets, Lord Abinger keeps the right to take with a 
net in his reserved water any number of salmon or 
grilse, not exceeding a total of one hundred during 
the entire season. Also, during the months of 
March, April and May, when the fish are running 
rapidly upwards, the proprietor reserves the right 
to fish any pools in the river when the tenant of 
that beat or his friends are absent from the 
country. The fish caught belong to the tenant, who 
is expected to arrange for their disposal by leaving 
instructions with the keeper. This right is most 
carefully used, and has never been known to 
interfere with a tenant’s comfort or sport. It is 
not exercised if he is merely away for a day, or even 


two, and is only brought into play when he is absent 
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for several days in succession; neither would the 
right be exercised the very day before a tenant 
returned. 

These rivers are let in beats as follows :—The 
Roy is let for the whole season, the Spean and 
Lochy as under :— 

Beat No. 1. The head waters of the Spean to the 
burn at Corriechoillie, with one boat. 
(2) From the commencement of the 
season to the gth of August inclusive ; 
(4) from the roth of August to the 


31st of October. 


n 


The Spean, from Corriechoillie Burn 
to Spean Bridge, with two boats. The 
periods of the let the same as stated 
in No, 1. 

» » 3 From Spean Bridge to the head of the 
Pile Pool on the Lochy, with two 
boats. (a) From the 1st of April 
to the 31st of May, both inclusive ; 
(6) from the rst of June to the 9th of 
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August, both days inclusive ; (¢) from 
the roth of August to the 31st of 
October. 

Beat No. 4. From the head of the Pile Pool to the 
tail of Garrybuie inclusive, with four 
boats. The periods of letting are the 
same as on No, 1. 

» 4, 5. From the tail of Garrybuie to the 
Dyke at Canal Pool, with four boats. 
The periods of letting are also the 
same as on No. 1. 

» 5, 6. From the Dyke at Canal Pool to the 
Suspension Bridge, with periods as on 
No. 1. 

» » 7 From the Suspension Bridge to the 
sea. From commencement to the end 
of the season. 

The proprietor provides all preservation and 
boats, and supplies a paid keeper with each beat, 
except with No. 7; keepers and watchers are 


not to be taken from their duties on the banks of 
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the river. Tenants are allowed to sublet, subject to 
the approval of the proprietor. 

Nets, cross-lines, otters, spears and snatching are 
of course prohibited, and the water is to be used in 
a sportsmanlike manner, and fish captured with rod 
and line only. All fish caught belong to the 
tenants, and the weight and number of salmon, 
grilse and trout are to be entered in a book by 
the keeper on each beat. Therefore, any one 
contemplating a rod on the Lochy has only to 
write to the Factor at the Inverlochy Estate Office, 
and he will be informed at once as to the take 
of previous years on the beat he thinks of 
going to. 

There are good hotels at Banavie and Spean 
Bridge ; the former handiest for beats 5, 6 and 7, 
and the latter for 1, 2 and 3, while beat No. 4 is 
about half-way from either hotel. 

There are also two good furnished houses that 
can be rented ; one at Corriechoillie, suitable for beats 


1 or 2, and the other at Camesky, for 3, 4 or 5. 
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It will be seen from this that the angling of 
the Lochy and the Spean is divided into six 
principal beats, each of which is let twice in the 
season; the earlier period being for practically the 
first. six months, and the later one for about the 
last twelve or thirteen weeks. The rent of each 
beat, I am told, is £250; and seeing that the 
services of a man, the use of the boats, and the 
cost of preserving are all included, this does not 
seem excessive. It mounts up, however, to a total 
of £3,000, to which must be added the rent of the 
Roy, the third letting period on No. 3, and the rent 
of No. 7—perhaps altogether getting on to another 
£500. I doubt if the leasing of the bag nets on the 
sea shores below Lochy mouth comes to over £300 
a season, so that after deducting this expense, there 
yet remains a total largely in excess of any sum 
the netting ever brought in. Would that there 
were more river owners in Scotland who would give 
the late Lord Abinger’s successful experiment a trial, 


for certain it is there are many who could follow 
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in the same lines, increasing alike the value of 
their estates and the amount of their rent-rolls.* 

The Spean flows out of Loch Laggan, a good 
large lake eight miles long, and after a run of 
seventeen miles joins the Lochy at the celebrated 
Muccomer Pool—certainly one of the best in Scot- 
land, and from which as many as seventy fish, 
averaging fifteen pounds, have been taken in a 
month by one rod. Owing to the making of the 
railway to Fort William, this fine pool became 
somewhat spoilt by railway ballast, brought down 
the Spean in times of floods; but this is probably 
only a temporary depreciation, for the spates must 
eventually wash down all the dérzs that exists, and 
then the. following ones will doubtlessly clear out 
the accumulations from the tail of Muccomer, and 
so restore it to its original grandeur. 

The Roy rises in Glen Roy, and has its source 


not very far distant from that of the Spey. It has 


* See Volume IV., “ Rivers Capable of Improvement.” 
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a rapid run of about a dozen miles ere it joins the 
Spean at Roy Bridge, where there is a comfortable 
hotel. It does not flow from any loch, and there- 
fore depends entirely on rain; it runs down very 


quickly, and fishes best in a moderate spate, on the 


ROY BRIDGE 


subsidence of which nothing can be done except 
with a worm. 

The last few seasons have been unusually bad ; 
but before then the river yielded well, many of the 


fish being very heavy, even up to forty pounds, 
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these large ones being usually got towards the end 
of the season. But with wet weather, June, July 
and August are the best months. 

The following extract, taken from the account 
of the parish of Kilmalie, in Sir John Sinclair's 
“ Statistical Account of Scotland,” published about 
1795, seems to show that in those days the river 
was even more prolific than it is now :— 

“The principal fishing is upon the Lochy, the 
property of the Duke of Gordon, and of Mr. 
Cameron, of Lochiel. The following table will show 
the number of fish caught upon it during the last 
seven years, their prices at Fort William, and the 


markets to which they were exported :— 


; Price of Market to 
Salmon. Grilse. each Cask. which Exported. 
hos a. 
1785 3,078 976 5 20 Aberdeen 
1786 2,036 3,899 473 6 Ostend by Aberdeen 
1787 533279 8190 4 ° Bilbao 
1788 1,498 2,032 3.10 0 Aberdeen 
1789 1,260 835 3 ° Aberdeen 
1790 T,O41 830 3 0 © Ostend by Greenwich 
1791 576 1,200 g 2 2 Aberdeen 
15,308 10,591 26 9 0 
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Each cask, including salt, cooperage, ete., costs 
thirteen shillings, and contains about eighty grilse, 
or twenty salmon and eight grilse. The rent of 
the river and expenses are about £370 a year. 
The average of these seven years is 2,195 salmon 
and 1,573 grilse, equal to ninety-two barrels ; 
which, at the medium price of £3 16s. 8d, 
are worth only £352 13s. 4d., whereas the rent 
and expenses as stated are £370 per annum. 
It is, however, to be observed that it is only 
within these three last years that the river has 
been rented so high ; and likewise that the rent of a 
farm worth at least £50 a year is included in the 
4370. Every year since 1787 there has been a 
small, steady decrease in the number of fish caught, 
which must proceed from some inattention in 
preserving the salmon fry. The cruives of the 
river, it is thought, are the chief cause, as the fish 
are thereby prevented from going to the fresh water 
lake to spawn.” 


The price received works out at from two to 
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three pence per pound, and the fluctuations in the 
takes given are certainly remarkable; no mention, 
however, is made in this account of the close times 
that were observed at that period. Probably the 
nets worked till the middle of September ; and thus 
the severity of the netting during the seasons of the 
first four years told its tale on the takes of the last 
three. Also, from the account given it would almost 
seem as if the cruives of the river never were opened 
from year's end to year's end. 

The following is an extract from the late Lord 
Abinger’s prophetic and far-seeing reply to the 
inquiries of the Fishery Board. Says he :— 

“The increase of stake and bag nets, and the 
increased ,power of the engines used and increased 
knowledge of the habits of the salmon, requires a 
longer weekly close time—to at least forty-eight 
hours for all fixed engines, either in the sea or 
rivers. A varied close time for nets and engines, 
other than rod or line, would be a_ great 
improvement. 
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“T have reason to think that the law as to 
weekly close time is habitually disregarded. The 
estuary and the coast nets are so far distant, that 
it is necessary to have the assistance of a Govern- 
ment vessel and the Coast Guard to assist in 
enforcing the law. The expense renders it impos- 
sible for private persons or districts to see the laws 
obeyed. 

“The increase of fish in this river is met by 
increased length and numbers of bag nets on the 
coast. The number of fish in the river has remained 
stationary for many years, although from there being 
no nets or fixed engines in the river there should 
have been a large increase of fish. There are not 
nearly so many fish as there were forty years ago. 

“Tt would be a great improvement in many rivers 
where there are conflicting interests, if the proprietors 


were to form a common society, with proportionate 


interests, and fish the rivers as a common property.* 


* See “Spey,” Vol. IT. 
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This would greatly increase the rental by cheapening 
the cost of bringing the fish to market, and the work 
could be done by one-fourth the number of hands 
and boats now employed.” 

Thus, in 1882, wrote the late Lord Abinger, 
and it would be difficult to find a more sensible 
letter on the subject. The yield of the three rivers 
has undoubtedly fallen away of late years. In 
1888, the take was said to have been diminished 
by the long drought of May, June and July. It 
is also stated in the Fishery Board Report of that 
year that a small steam launch would assist very 
greatly in enforcing the due observance of the close 
time by the nets, and in preventing poaching by 
scringing., The Lochy watchers were at that date 


appointed by the Board, but paid by the various 


landowners having the use of their services—a most 
unsatisfactory arrangement. It was also suggested 
by the District Board that fishermen and fishmongers 


having fish of the salmon kind in their possession 


should be obliged to keep a book, like game-dealers, 
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in which their purchases are entered and from whom. 
This to apply to all seasons of the year, and the 
legal presumption to be against the possessor of the 
salmonide. It was also further suggested that no 
fish of the salmon kind should be exposed for sale 
in any district after the nets are off. These sugges- 
tions, if they were only made law, would indeed 
bear fruit by the bushel. The scringers would be 
broken up, and the canting, humbugging fishmongers 
of the West Coast would no longer dare to expose 
poached salmon and sea trout on their slabs up 
to the 25th of September, and smilingly tell the 
inquiring customer the fish come from the ‘East 
Harris district,” where there are a few small streams 
that do not close for the net until the oth of 
September! 

The 1896 Report of the Fishery Board states 
that the take on the Lochy for 1895 was below the 
average, and that the register of the exact numbers 
of salmon caught was not kept; that the first clean 


fish was got on the 3oth of March; that the main 
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take was in June, July and August, with grilse 
appearing at the end of June, all of which dates can 
be accepted as applicable to every year within a 
few days. The Report further states there were no 
prosecutions for poaching, although fifteen water 
bailiffs were employed. 

The 1898 Report says that, though the take 
was below the average, 222 salmon, 357 grilse and 
1,742 sea trout were taken by the rods—a_ pretty 
good score for a catch reported as below the 
average ! 

In April and May, 1898, No. 3 Beat gave forty- 
five fish, averaging sixteen pounds; while in 1899, 
in the month of April, it yielded just twenty others 
of the same good weight. In the autumn of 1899, 
No. 2 Beat, during September and October, gave 
forty-three salmon of twelve pounds average. and 
twenty-four grilse of five pounds, which figures 
may be taken as an approximate guide for all the 
other beats, except No. 7, chiefly a tidal water, and 


naturally not so prolific. 
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The Fishery Board Report also mentions that 
Lord Abinger has started a hatchery on the Cour, 
a small tributary of the Spean, falling into it at 
Corriechoillie Farm; also that it is thought there 
are now more fixed nets outside the estuary 
than at any previous time, which has rather an 
injurious — effect. Personally, I consider that the 
increase in the numbers of the nets has a very 
injurious effect, which will increase year by year 
unless a longer weekly close time is not only 
decreed, but also duly enforced. 

Here, then, in the increased numbers and 
continual “outrigging” of bag nets, is the prime 
cause of the falling off in the Lochy and _ its 
tributaries. The poaching by scringing is a minor 
affair. That it exists is certain, and yet with the 
large staff of watchers there are no convictions 
recorded. There is also a certain amount of poach- 
ing carried on in the river itself, which was 
somewhat oddly brought to my notice at the 


Scourie Hotel last June. 
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Backed by the kindness of the Duke of Sutherland, 
I had been exploring the rivers of the north and 
west coasts of his county. Starting from Lairg, I 
had noticed at the dinner table a gentleman whose 
good manners and pleasant face compelled attention. 
I did not happen to sit near him, neither was he to 
be found in the smoking-room. At Tongue, I again 
came across him under similar circumstances. At 
Durness, a few days later, we were once more under 
the same roof. At Riconich it was ditto, and then 
at length at Scourie I found myself sitting next him 
at dinner. My curiosity had been aroused, for he 
had no rods, and neither were there any signs of 
the egg collector, the botanist or the artist. I soon, 
however, ascertained that he was the holder of a 
Government appointment, going round this out- 
of-the-way country in pursuance of his duties. 
A highly intelligent, pleasant gentleman he was ; 
but I soon saw he knew little or nothing about 
sport or what was sportsmanlike, therefore I was sur- 


prised when in the course of conversation he said : 
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“You seem an enthusiast about salmon; do you 
know the Lochy? I had a cottage on it last year 
for the month of my summer holiday, and I never 
tasted better salmon and sea trout.” Thinking 
he had rented a beat for a month on a_sub-let, 
I asked him if he would kindly tell me which one, 
and how much it had cost him? He replied that 
he only had the cottage with no angling. ‘ The 
farm servants,” said he, “took care to supply me 
and themselves also with as much as we could eat.” 
I told him that they must have poached to do it; 
when he innocently replied, “No, I don’t think so, 
for they took the fish quite openly, and I used to 
go and watch them without a thought that they 
were doing wrong.” 

The whole conversation was held for the benefit 
of the table, and was overheard by eight others ; 
so, though I have not given the gentleman's well- 
known name, I am not breaking any confidence 
by mentioning the matter, and it may perhaps 


reach the ears or eyes of the Lochy staff of 
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water bailiffs and make them keep a_ sharper 
look out. 

There are many instances in Scotland of salmon 
fishings that do not belong to the owners of the 
lands through which the rivers flow; it some- 
times happens that A, may own the right bank and 
B. the left one of a river, while C. has a claim 
to the fishings of both banks and the power to 
enter the lands of A. and B. to prosecute his right. 
This is the case with Lord Abinger, who holds 
a charter granting him all the salmon fishing in 
the Lochaber district, which right for many years 
remained unquestioned. When, however, science 
appeared on the scene in the shape of gunpowder, 
blasting operations and fish ladders, the question 
of opening up the Mounessie and Inverlair Falls of 
the Spean naturally presented itself. The former 
falls are a few miles above Roy Bridge, and have a 
sheer drop of twenty-two feet; while the latter, 
four miles further up, are not quite so steep, 
though sufficiently so to bar the passage of fish. 
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Both these obstacles could, however, certainly be 
overcome, and if that were done, then nine miles 
of the Spean, the whole of Loch Laggan (with its 
feeder, the Pattack, up to the Falls of Pattack), the 
Gulbin River and Loch, with the three miles of 
Loch Ossian, would all be available for salmon— 
altogether about twenty-five miles of river and three 
lochs, one of which is eight miles long. 

The falls of Mounessie and Inverlair used to 
belong, on both sides, to Colonel Walker, but on his 
death these lands were purchased by Lord Abinger. 
At Moy, some few miles higher up, the Mackintosh 
comes in; if he allowed Lord Abinger, who 
claims all the salmon fishing of the district, to open 
these falls without any previous arrangement, he 
might be giving the charter-holder a right to fish 
on his property, whilst he himself—the Mackintosh 
—would have no right to use a rod, although the 
bed of the river and the land on both sides belonged 
to him. Thus there is a deadlock as to the open- 


ing up of this large extent of salmon water. In 
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my humble opinion, the Crown should open all 
such obstructions, claim the fresh fisheries thus 
formed, and offer them to the riparian owners at a 
moderate and sufficient rent to pay the expenses 
incurred. It is against common sense to contend 
that an old charter, dated long before the idea was 
entertained of artificially taking fish up apparently 
unsurmountable falls, could convey that which did 
not exist. When this old charter of Lord Abinger’s 
was granted, it was not thought possible that fish 
could ever be taken up or round the Mounessie 
Falls; therefore the Crown grant could only 
apply to the salmon fisheries which then existed, 
and could not convey something which had no 
existence at the time the charter was given. The 
lawyers might make a fight over it, but I think 
common sense would win, although it would be 
much better if the two proprietors could come 
to some amicable agreement, as advocated by 
the late Lord Abinger in his letter already 


quoted. 
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To revert, however, to the river. No, 3 beat is 
certainly the best of the six. The year before last, 
though not a good salmon year, Mr. J. Rolls Hoare 
and his daughter had three hundred sea trout from 
the Muccomer Pool in a few days. In the Fie/d of 
last November, it is stated that from No. 4 beat, 
Mr. H. J. Mordaunt had in twenty days, from the 
2nd of October, thirty salmon of twelve pounds, and 
forty-five grilse averaging seven pounds, the latter 
an unusually high scale. 

Beat No. 7 is usually let to the Banavie Hotel, 
and can be fished by arrangement. There is but 
one salmon pool, and not much chance in_ that. 
Nevertheless, it is an amusing one to try for the 
first time. I remember, when ex route for Caith- 
ness, having a day on this water in August, 1871. 
At the proper time, just before the beginning of 
the flood tide, I was rowed to a big rock in the 
middle of the stream, a little below the Suspension 
Bridge. Into it a stout iron ring had been fastened, 


to which our boat was tied; then letting out some 
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Mr. H. J. Mordaunt had in owenty days, from the 
2nd of October, thirty salmon of twelve pounds, and 
forty-five grilse averaging seven pounds, the latter 


an unusually high scale. 
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thirty yards of line, the rapid current kept the fly 
near the surface, and by moving the rod point from 
side to side, the lure could be shown to every fish 
entering the river, for they never came into the pool 
without making a splash as they passed up the 
shallow at the tail of it. On that day fish were 
running fast, for certainly between fifty and eighty 
went by us in about an hour and a half, each one 
offering a certain amount of excitement as it neared 
the fly. At last one small fellow did lay hold, and 
was duly brought to the gaff; but it turned out the 
blackest, lankiest, and most uneatable-looking creature 
I had ever set eyes on. The ghillie said it was 
“just an Arkaig beastie”; but I doubt if he knew 
much about it, and being a Spean man, it is 
likely enough he tried to shift the responsibility 
for the uncanny creature on to another river. 

On the tidal pools of this Beat 7 there have 
often been made some fairly good catches of 
sea trout. In 1890 the take of salmon and 


sea trout from this beat weighed two hundred 
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pounds, which may be accepted as about an 
average one, 

The best flies for the Lochy are Black Doctor, 
Black Spean, Jock Scot, Lizzie, Peacock, Sir Richard, 


Thunder and Lightning, and Amethyst. The only 


LOCHY MOUTH AND INVERLOCHY CASTLE, 


one of these which is not commonly known is the 
last named, which is dressed as follows :— Double 
hook, size 6 and smaller; tag, two turns fine silver 


twist; tail, topping and sprig of ruff; body, one turn 


pale yellow mohair, two turns of dark amethyst- 
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coloured ditto, two turns of black ditto; very fine 
double silver twist from tail to shoulder; black 
hackle from half-way up body ; wings, two strips of 
common, mottled brown turkey. For sea trout, the 
March Brown and small Jock Scot are the most 
killing. 

The deep pools of the Spean will take a slightly 
larger fly than those of the Lochy, and they can 
be dressed on irons ranging from sizes 3, 4 and 5. 

The Muccomer is essentially a pool for small 
flies, dressed on double hooks, ranging from No. 6 
as the largest down to the very smallest. 

In quite early spring there is no fly kills on 
No. 3 beat so well as the Beauly or the Silver 
Eagle, dressed on irons of 5/o and 4/o. At this 
season also the Devon minnow and the prawn will 
both kill, though the rocky nature of the river bed 
prevents the latter lure from being freely used. 
The most killing bait of all, when well fished, is 
the worm, nicely threaded on a Kendal bend hook, 


with the leads twisted on horsehair and fastened 
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some thirty inches above the worm. This tackle 
will do great execution if in the hands of a man 
who knows the business. The chief art consists in 
the nice adjustment of the amount of lead to the 
strength of the water, and then the successful 
manipulation of the bait over the rocky bed of the 
river. In this tackle the lead is fastened to the 
main gut line by a short piece of very thin gut or 
horsehair, and the lead hanging down is supposed 
to “bump up” the bait and prevent it from fouling. 
The thinness of the lead attachment is of course to 
save the breakage of the main line in the event of 
a bad foul. In spite of all skill, a day’s worming 
on the Lochy is almost sure to entail the loss of at 
least a pound of lead and a good few hooks; so if 
the angler would avoid delay, perhaps just when 
the fish are taking well, he should have plenty of 
spare leads and spare hooks at hand. 

Until quite recently the Spean and Lochy have 
been free from pollution; but during the last three 


or four years the village of Spean has begun to 
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increase, bringing more drains to the river and larger 
rubbish heaps to the banks—these latter waiting 
to be washed down by the first spate that rises high 
enough to reach them. This pollution has already 
somewhat spoilt the Long Pool, a short distance 
below Spean Bridge, which up till three years ago 
was generally good for a fish or two, and has now 
become nearly worthless, a state of affairs which is 
attributed entirely to the pollutions coming into 
the river above the pool, which either make the 
fish sick, or cause them to run through. 

Although this nuisance is not at present a very 
serious matter, there can be no doubt that if Spean 
village continues to increase at the rate that it has 
done during the last three years, then ultimately 
this pollution might become very damaging, so it 
would be wiser if it was stopped now, when it is 
only a small affair. 

A little to the south of Fort William and below 
Lochy Mouth the Nevis falls into Loch Linnhe, a 
rushing, leaping stream, tearing round the base of 
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Ben Nevis. It is not of much account as a salmon 


or sea trout river, but in times of autumn spates it 


A BIT ON THE NEVIS. 


yields a few fish from the lower reaches, which are 
let by Lord Abinger to the Fort William Angling 


Club. 
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a 


Tue Atine, Cona, Gour, Kincarriocn, 


AND SCADDLE. 


These half-dozen small streams, whose united 
drainage area does not exceed one hundred and 
thirty square miles, are all in the Ardgour and 
Morven districts of Argyll. 

The Aline or Gearrabhain is entirely on the 
Ardtornish property of Mr. T. Valentine Smith, 
who preserves it strictly. Though it is barely three 
miles long, it is the largest and best of the six. It 
falls into the head of the salt water loch of the 
same name on the east coast of the Sound of 
Mull. Up till about twenty years ago it used to 
give some good sport, and as many as five salmon 
and thirty sea trout have been caught in a day by 
one rod; it has the advantage of being supplied by 
Loch Ari-innis, in which formerly the sea trout 


fishing was also very good. 
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The Cona and the Scaddle flow through Lord 
Morton's deer forest. They unite about a mile before 
falling into Loch Linnhe, each of them yielding a 
few sea trout and an occasional grilse, both being 
strictly preserved. 

The Kingairloch has a run of four miles, when 
a series of falls bars the further ascent of fish; it 
flows into Loch Linnhe, and is strictly preserved 
by Colonel Platt, the present tenant of the deer 
forest. 

The Gour and the Sanda are both on the same 
property and in the same hands; the latter is the 
best of the three streams, as it flows from Loch 
Gour, but all of them yield sea trout and a grilse 
at times, though not a tithe of what they used to 
do thirty years ago. None of these little rivers 
require wading. Grilse average about six pounds, 
and sea trout a little under a pound, and any of 
the standard sea trout flies will kill, or small Jock 


Scot or silver bodies will do as well. 


Cuarter XVII. 
THE MOIDART, 


A smaLt Inverness-shire stream, falling into the 
head of the salt-water loch of the same name, and 
belonging entirely to Mr. R. Stewart, whose pretty 
house of Kinloch Moidart is close to the river 
mouth. Rising in the head of the glen of the same 
name, the Moidart, after a rocky run of five 
miles, enters the small Loch of Lochans, hardly 
a mile in circumference, and, passing through, 
has a further run of three miles to the sea, in 
which distance is comprised all the salmon 
angling. 

In times of flood—and it is entirely a spate 
stream—salmon and sea trout ascend to the loch, 
where, though the former are seldom or never 


taken, good baskets of the latter are often made, 
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in which trout of from three to four pounds are 
not uncommon. 

Both stream and loch are strictly preserved, 
and are usually let with the house and shootings 
of Kinloch Moidart for July and the following two 
or three months. It is a somewhat inaccessible 
country, best got at by steamer from Oban to 
Salen, and then posting about fourteen miles. 

No waders are wanted, and the flies for the 
Morar are good for this stream, which opens on 
the 1ith of February, although no sport is to be 


had earlier than June. 


CuapTer XVIII. 
THE MORAR, 


A sort, clear, strong-running stream falling into 
the Atlantic opposite to the Island of Rum. 
Although it has a course of less than a mile, it 
drains sixty-five square miles of very hilly country, 
in which is included Loch Morar, a fine piece of 
water forming a reservoir of fifteen miles long, and 
varying in breadth from half a mile to two miles ; 
therefore this river does not run down so very 
quickly. The south or left bank is owned by 
Mrs. Nicholson of Arisaig, and is usually let with 
the shootings of South Morar. The north bank 
belongs to Lord Lovat, and is always let with 
North Morar Lodge, both waters being strictly 


preserved. 
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Between the loch and the sea there are but 
three well-defined pools, of which the Fall Pool is 
the chief one. Here the river makes a perpendicular 


drop of several feet, but in times of fairly big 


THE FALL POOL. 


water the height is reduced sufficiently to permit 
the free run of fish. It is from this pool that the 
bulk of them are taken, and though it is to be 
regretted that it is so absolutely useless to use 


any other lure than the worm, there is the 
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redeeming point that, when once a fish is 
hooked, it is always a difficult matter to land it 
on account of the many sharp ledges of rocks 
with which the pool abounds, and the “cut 
direct” is of frequent occurrence. In this pool 
on clear days great numbers of salmon, grilse 
and sea trout can be seen sailing round and 
round, and then even the worm becomes useless. 
Any one fishing this pool should take care to 
provide plenty of spare hooks and leads, for 
the under-currents make it difficult to avoid being 
hung up. 

Here, then, anglers can get worm fishing almost 
as good as can be had on any river in Scotland of 
the same size. As far as my experience goes, this 
form of sport requires long practice before anything 
approaching perfection can be attained. A duffer will 
be worming all day and catch nothing but rocks ; 
an expert working behind him will come home with 
three or four fish, and for this reason the skill 
necessary for the proper use of the “red eagle,” 
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as they call it in some places, is worthy of a better 
recognition than is usually given to it. 

Below the fall, and when the river is on the 
big side, there is a fair pool for the fly. Then 
below comes the Island Pool, just at the junction 
of the fresh and salt water; and this is the most 
sporting of the three. The river is crossed here by 
the bridge of the high road, and from it at certain 
states of the tide large numbers of salmonide may 
be seen waiting for a spate to take them up. Below 
this is a tidal pool, out of which, when it is dead 
low, a few grilse and sea trout may be sometimes 
got. Between the fall and the loch fish seldom 
lie, the water being somewhat shallow, while, as 
the Mallaig road runs close to the bank, the traffic 
is always a disturbing element. 

Although numbers of fish pass into Loch Morar, 
neither salmon or sea trout rise freely, and what 
few are caught are generally got quite at the upper 
end. North Morar Lodge stands on the shores, 


with Meoble Lodge opposite, belonging to which 
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is a very fine piece of deer ground, celebrated for 
its heavy stags and fine horns, the property of 
Mrs. Cameron Lucy. 

The Mallaig Railway, which is to be finished 
this summer of 1900, will offer easy access to this 
hitherto somewhat unget-at-able country. The Morar 
opens on the 11th of February, but the best months 
are June and July. Fish average about ten pounds, 
but are often taken up to twenty pounds. A fourteen 
foot rod will do the work. Wading stockings are 
desirable, and the best flies are small Doctors, 
Butchers, Jock Scot, etc., and for sea trout those 
of the Alexandra type are best. As a specimen 
of the sport to be had, annexed is the bag 
made by Mr. Rowland Ward and friends from July 
ist to August 1oth, 1899 :—Salmon, twenty-three, 
averaging ten pounds; five grilse of six pounds ; 
283 sea trout; 382 brown trout, which leaves the 
good average of three-quarters of a pound for the 


665 sea and brown trout. 
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Cuarter XIX. 


Wiss IW SS, 


Wuosr head waters are over seventy miles from 
the sea, is a fine, broad, strong-flowing stream of 
about six and a half miles in length, and, while 
emptying Loch Ness into the sea, it drains upwards 
of seven hundred square miles of highland country. 
Into this loch flow the Garry, the Oich, the 
Moriston, and many smaller streams, while the 
loch itself is one of the largest of the ‘Scotch 
lakes, being twenty-six miles long, with an average 
width of one mile; in some places it is of great 
depth, but it yet holds a plentiful supply of 
salmon, so much so that portions of it are 
netted, while in the early part of the season a fair 
number of fish are killed by trolling, chiefly at 


and near the loch head. Moreover, it is open to 
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the public, and can be fished from any of the 
hotels on its banks. 

The River Ness is one of the earliest of all the 
rivers, and in years gone by it opened on the 14th 
of November, at which period fresh-run salmon 
were always plentiful for the Inverness dinners 
held on the 3oth of the month in celebration of 
St. Andrew's Day. At present the Ness opens on 
the 11th of February, closes for nets on the 26th 
of August and for rods on the 15th of October. 
There are, however, several proprietors and numerous 
inhabitants of the district who would like to see 
the rod season commence on the 1st of February, 
or even on the 11th of January, and end on the 
3oth of September instead of the 15th of October. 
This is an experiment that might well be tried 
for a few years, and then, if it was found injurious 
to the river, the old close times could be restored. 
Certain it is that in favourable seasons there are 
by the 11th of February plenty of clean salmon in 


Loch Ness and in Loch Oich, and even in the 
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more distant River Garry. These fish must there- 
fore swim the Ness some time before the opening 


day—most likely in the latter part of January or 


even earlier—and this is probably the reason that 
when the Ness does open, it is so rare to kill 
a clean fish, as the run has already gone past. 
It is therefore likely, if this experiment were 
made, that the quite early angling of the river 
might be of considerable value, and there is really 
no valid reason why it should not be done and 
the proprietors given an opportunity of profiting 
thereby. 

Fortunately for this fine river and the other 
beautiful lochs and streams that it supplies with 
fish, the estuary is one of the largest allotted to 
any river in Scotland, and if all streams had only 
been dealt with in the same fair and liberal spirit, 
we should not now be hearing the continuous 
outery about the scarcity of salmon. <A few 
riparian owners on the estuary have agitated, 


fortunately unsuccessfully, for a revision and curtail- 
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ment in order that they might be able to make 
money by the letting of such fresh bag nets as the 
shortening of the estuary would make room for— 
that is, one or two people would like to be better 
off at the expense of a great many. 

The Beauly river is also a sharer in the benefits 
conferred by this well-fixed estuary, which is some 
eleven miles below Ness mouth, and fully twenty 
from that of the Beauly. 

The Ness is well watched, while the large and 
varied population living on its banks all contribute 
to render poaching very difficult, and for these 
reasons offences against the bye-laws are seldom 
heard of. The chief offenders in this respect are 
the numerous seals in the estuary, for whose sup- 
pression no effectual method has yet been devised. 
Their depredations are ably seconded by the many 
predaceous sea birds, whose ravages would, however, 
be fairly well kept under if the Wild Birds Pre- 
servation Act were repealed as against them during 


the two months when the smolts go to the sea, 
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for the very shallow waters of this estuary give 
these interesting and pretty robbers opportunities 
which they do not get in deeper ones. 

There is usually a small amount of disease in 
the river, chiefly confined to autumn fish and kelts, 
which, however, has diminished since the town 
sewage was diverted from the Ness in 1889. 

The river always yields some heavy fish 
each season, though I cannot hear of any that 
have exceeded forty pounds. August and Sep- 
tember are the best months, for the October fish 
are turning colour. The best flies are Brown 
Dog,* Thunder and Lightning, Black Doctor, and 
Dunkeld, the size governed by the state of the 
water. Bait fishing is not prohibited, and Brown's 
Phantom and par tail are the best lures. There 
is no record of the use of the natural minnow spun 
on Dee tackle, and probably, if it were tried, it 


would beat all other baits. Wading trousers are 


* See “ River Shin,” Vol. I. 
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necessary, while some of the wading is nearly as 
bad as it can be. 

Of recent years eleven fish to a single rod in a 
day is about the best record, but some fourteen 
years ago as many as thirty-four salmon were one 
day laid on the bank of the MacIntyre Pool before 
nine o'clock in the morning. 

The average weight of salmon is about twelve 
pounds, and grilse seven pounds. There are plenty 
of sea trout, and perhaps ten of them are caught 
for every brown trout. They take the Blue Dun, 


the Mallard Wing, and the Landrail Wing ; 


i; but for 
all these local patterns the angler cannot do better 
than go to such knowledgable makers in the town of 
Inverness as Messrs. Graham or Messrs. Watson.* 

From the point where the river leaves Loch 
Ness the angling of both banks for about two 
miles belongs to Mr. Baillie, of Dochfour ; the bulk 
of it he keeps in his own hands, while letting a 


portion of the right or south bank with the house 


* See “ Brora River,” Vol. I. 
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of Laggan. Below this comes Mr. C. Fountaine 
Walker's Ness Castle stretch of about a mile on 
each bank, the Black Stream and the Lady’s Pool 
being noted casts, both usually fished from a 


boat, although the former can be fairly well com- 


LOOKING DOWN FROM THE ISLANDS 


manded by wading. This is followed by the Ness 
Side Water of about half a mile of both banks, 
and owned by Mr. J. Godman, and then the Bucht 
Water of Colonel A. J. C. Warrand extends down 


to the sea, although Mrs. Innes has alternate days 
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on the Little Isle Pool and the Silver Pool all 
through the season. The Friar’s Shott is owned by 


the town, while some two hundred yards of the 


right bank of the Holm Water is the property of 
Mr. Angus Mackintosh. 

As regards the town water, the Friar’s Shott is 
really all that belongs to it, but by an old charter, 
from the Little Isle Pool to the sea is free to the 
public every ninth day, the first open day always 
being the first of the free days. Personally 1 have 
never been fortunate enough to be in Inverness on 
one of these free days during August and the 
following months, but I have heard fishers are so 
numerous that it is difficult to cast without danger 
of being hooked or of hooking some one else, and 
that these occasions give rise to a good deal 
of fun and banter, and tend to a considerable 
consumption of whiskey. 


The ca: 


s on this water are :— 


The Red Brae, all boating ; 


The Mill Stream, waded from either side ; 
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MaclIntyre’s, waded from either side ; 


The General's Well, waded from left bank ; 


Cross Hedging, waded from left bank, but 
dangerous ; 

Little Isle, fished from either side ; 

Silver Pool, fished from either side ; 

The Friar’s Shott is nearest to the sea. 

The Garry and the Oich, which send_ their 
waters to the sea by the Ness, have already 
been dealt with in a separate chapter, which 
indeed they fully merit, and the only other 
salmon river emptying into Loch Ness is the 
Moriston, which falls into it on the north 
shore, seven miles below , Fort Augustus. This 
is a river of considerable size, as it drains one 
hundred and fifty-eight square miles of the Ness 
basin. It flows from Loch Clunie, six miles long, 
and has a course of twenty-five miles. Up to 
1870 a sheer fall of twenty-eight feet, half a 
mile above the mouth, formed an absolute bar 


to the ascent of fish. At about that date the 
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late Mr. T. T. Stoddart, the well-known and 
enthusiastic Tweedside angler, called the attention 
of the Fishery Board to the ease with which the 
Moriston could be converted from a mere trouting 


stream into a fine salmon river. This eventually led 


THE FRIAR’S SHOTT. 


£2,000, of a salmon 


to the construction, at a cost of 
ladder, which went round the fall with a length of 


adient of one 


two hundred and forty feet and a grt 
foot in ten. Shortly after the completion of this 


fish-way, salmon were seen and later on caught on 
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the spawning grounds above the fall. It was not, 
however, a great success, for between the foot of 
the fall and Loch Ness there is a stretch of water 
with very little run on it, and thus there was no 
good, strong stream to lead the fish to the mouth of 
the ladder. Therefore, for the ensuing seven years 
the river was not fished. It was, moreover, helped 
by a hatchery put up above the fall by the 
proprietor, and thus every chance was given to the 
river of stocking itself. In 1886, Mr. Grant, of 
Invermoriston, during June, July, and August, fished 
for three days to ascertain what signs of fish there 
were, when he landed two fish and lost another, 
besides seeing a good few more. 

This celebrated ladder is perhaps the best 
defined of any in Scotland, and a view of it may 
be of interest to my readers. Before it was made, 
the pool below the fall was regularly netted. 
In connection with the new fishery formed by this 
ladder, it is noteworthy that the Crown made and 


established a claim in respect of it, and that the 
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proprietor had to pay a small sum for a charter, 
although he already held one for the fishings below 
the fall, a fact which has a most important bearing 
on the proposed opening up of such large falls 
as those of the Conon, the Spean, and the Tummel. 

The Fishery Board Report of 1898 states that 
a large number of salmon had then penetrated to 
the upper waters and had there spawned, and then 
been killed by the local people. Not very pleasant 
reading, and indicating a state of affairs requiring 
the attention of the proprietor, who doubtlessly ere 
this has taken the necessary measures, for it is no 
use spending a large sum in making a ladder and 
a hatchery if the fish are destroyed as kelts in the 


upper walters. 
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CuarTrer XX, 
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Tus river drains ninety-two square miles of highland 
country, including Loch Shiel, which of itself is some 
twenty-three miles long by rather less than one in 
width. My friend, Mr. Robert Stone, who has 
fished the north bank for the last ten years, has 
kindly written for me a description of the river, and 
his experiences on it. As his knowledge of the 
Shiel is far superior to mine, I am quite sure 
Mr. Stone’s account will be more acceptable and 
useful to my readers than any I could give them, 


and annexed it is. 


Tue River Surer 


flows out of Loch Shiel, and after a short run of a 


little over two and three-quarter miles, empties into 
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the south channel of Loch Moidart, an arm of the 
sea. In its course it forms part of the boundary 
between Inverness-shire and Argyllshire, and divides 
the Dorlin estate of Lord Howard of Glossop from 
Ardnamurchan, the property of Mr. C. D. Rudd; 
the north bank belonging to Lord Howard, and the 
south bank to Mr. Rudd. It is a sluggish river, 
as the fall in the two and three-quarter miles is 
only about twenty feet, and thus there is but little 
stream in the pools, and then only when a fair 
volume of water is coming down. 

There are good roads and paths along each 
bank, and it is spanned by two bridges, both 
at the upper end. The old Shiel Bridge, which 
crosses the river at the head of the largest and 
best pool, will this year be closed as a_ public 
bridge, and in place of it a new one, a hand- 
some structure of three spans, is being erected 
by Mr. Rudd about a quarter of a mile higher up 
the river. 

The Shiel opens for rods and nets at the absurdly 
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early date of the 11th of February. The nets come 
off on the 26th of August, and the rods continue to 


fish till the 31st of October. 


OLD SHIRL BRIDGE AND THE GULLEY CAST AT THE HEAD OF THE 


BRIDGE POO! 


The best time for salmon is from about the 


middle of June to the middle of July; and for grilse, 
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from about the last week in June to the first 
week in August. 

A few salmon begin to run at the end of May. 
Most of the heavy fish come up then, but if there is 
a fair height of water in the river, nearly all of them, 
and those that run early in June, do not rest long 
in the river, but make their way straight through to 
the loch. 

Grilse usually show about the middle of June, 
coming up with the high tides due at about that 
time; and with a fair water coming down, there 
should be a good run of them then, and again a 
fortnight later, and more or less with each high 
tide, providing the river is in order, until the end of 
July. 

During August and September a few fish run 
from the sea, but most taken at that time are those 
that have settled in the river, and from then until 
the close of the season their numbers are increased, 
and the chances are better for getting heavy fish, as 


many of the salmon that ran up into the loch early 
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black silver tinsel. Hackle, black all the way up 
and jay at shoulder. Wings, brown mallard, blue 
macaw horns. 

The darker flies answer better from August until 
the end of the season. Double hooks are not much 
in favour, as they catch and hold small weed more 
readily than single ones; and much of this weed 
comes down after a spate. 

The bag nets that intercept fish running to the 
Shiel are all put out along the northern shore of 
Ardnamurchan, but none are placed within two 
miles of the mouth of the river or at any point 
within Loch Moidart. The river is a sluggish one, 
the only current to speak of in medium and higher 
water being in the Sea Pool, Cliff, the Gullet, 
and from the Boat Pool to Piper's Cottage; so 
that for successful fishing wind is necessary, the 
stronger the better, and with some north in_ it, 
blowing against the stream, is the best direction 
to have it from. To make up for this lack of 


current, some movement or “work” needs to 
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be put into the fly when fishing the sluggish 
pools. 

In its short length the river has no tributaries ; 
it is simply the outlet for the waters gathered in 
Loch Shiel ; and being somewhat constricted at the 
Old Bridge and Gullet, from this point its waters 
are given off gradually, and it remains in good 
fishing order for a week or more after a flood, and 
at such a time, never being much discoloured, it 
quickly becomes clear and bright again. 

Being a summer river, one has had to consider 
the best way of packing fish so as to ensure their 
arrival in good order. I always have the flags in 
which they are to be packed cut a few days before- 
hand and opened out to dry. Then take care to 
have the fish wiped down with a cloth and under 
the fins, so as to leave no dampness whatever 
about it. Packed dry in dry flags, and sent away 
on the day they are killed, I have found that fish 
stand a two days’ carriage in hot weather by rail 


or parcel post and arrive in perfect order ; also fish 
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that have been taken from the water by a landing 
net will always travel better than those that have 
been gaffed. 

The best catch for a day to one rod I have 
heard of was made some years ago by the late 
Rey. Charles MacDonald, the priest of Moidart. 
Nine, I believe, was the number he got, and he 
also holds the record for having hooked, played 
and dost the heaviest fish on the Shiel. 

Father Charles, as he was called by everyone, 
a capital fisherman and charming friend, to whom 
I am indebted for many Shiel “wrinkles,” delighted 
to relate how he hooked his fish in the Bridge 
Pool—a heavy chap—after twenty minutes’ play the 
cast broke, he was gone, and he weighed thirty- 
three pounds. 

Then after waiting to be asked, ‘ Well, but how 
did you know his weight?” the answer came. that 
in those days the river was scringed, and the nets 
being worked in this pool on the following day, 


“my fish was taken with my fly in its mouth.” 


SALMON RIVERS OF SCOTLAND. 


During the ten years that I have fished the 
north bank of the river, six in a day is the best 


that has been done on it, by Mr. D. E. Glynn 


I have often had days of four and five, and my 


catches in a week have been eighteen in 1898 
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and seventeen in 1899. I have usually fished it 
from the middle of June to the end of July. My 
take to my own rod was forty-nine in seven weeks’ 
fishing in 1898, weights from twenty-four pounds to 
six pounds; and last year in the same time it was 
fifty-seven, ranging from twenty-two pounds to five 
pounds. 

The Shiel salmon are beautifully shaped, small 
heads, deep in the girth, and heavy for their 
length, like the Awe fish, and the grilse are 
exceptionally good, running from nine to six 
pounds. Four and five pounders are comparatively 
few. 

The Moidart empties into the same salt water 
loch—Loch Moidart—as the Shiel. The fish which 
ascend the former river, which has a much steeper 
and rockier course than the Shiel, are easily to be 
distinguished from those of the latter, being not 
such deep fish, and it is only occasionally that a 
Shiel salmon is taken in the Moidart and a Moidart 
fish in the Shiel. 
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The heaviest fish of late years was one of 
twenty-seven pounds, caught by Mr. C. D. Rudd 
in 1898. During my time of fishing the river my 
best is twenty-six pounds, 

But to show the weight to which Shiel fish 
attain, Alexander Matheson, the gamekeeper at 
Dorlin, this last winter picked out of a shallow in 
the river a dead one, which measured three feet 
nine inches long. In condition this fellow would, I 
think, have pulled the scale at from forty to forty- 
five pounds. And three years ago a dead fish was 
found on the shore of Loch Shiel, estimated at 
fully fifty pounds, the head of which is preserved 


and set up in Dorlin House 


Sra Trout. 


Sea trout begin to run in May, the heavy ones 
(three and four pounders, and occasionally up to 
six pounds) coming up in that month and con- 
tinuing through the greater part of June; finnocks 


in July. 
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When the water is very low, as it unfortunately 
is in some years, and difficult for even sea trout to 
make their way up to the loch, they remain in the 
river pools, and on a suitable day excellent sport 
with them is obtained, making up to some extent 
for the lack of bigger fish at such times. 

The record catch was made by a friend fish- 
ing with me about the middle of June some 
seven years ago, and he had eighty-eight in 
one day, from one-third of a pound to two and 
a half pounds, all taken on small river trout 
flies. 

On a breezy day, when sea trout are running and 
they are on the take, catches of twenty to thirty 
can be got, and if it is a brightish day, a very 
small Silver Doctor for a tail and ordinary river 


trout flies are the best to use. 


Tue Locu. 


For salmon fishing in the loch from about the 


last week in June to the end of September is the 
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best time, but sport is very uncertain. Trolling the 
phantom is mostly practised, but on suitable windy 
days a small salmon fly, size 4 to 6, is equally or 
more successful. 

The loch is also fished for sea and brown trout, 
most of the big ones being got by trolling. 

If the bag nets on the coast were up for an extra 
twenty-four hours at the end of the week—lifted at 
six o'clock on Friday night instead of six o'clock 
on Saturday night, and seen to that they were 
really \ifted—l am sure that the coast, river and 
loch fishing would in a few years be greatly 
benefited. And the angling on the river would 
be still further improved if some of the large 
stones, removed from the pools to facilitate the 
working of the nets in the days when the river 
was scringed, were put back again to form 
lies for fish. This is needed especially at the 
Captain's and Garrison Pools. Fish would not 
then run through to the loch so quickly as they 


do now. 
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For its short length there are few rivers in 
Scotland that have a prettier course than the Shiel. 
Where it leaves the loch the mountain scenery 
is very grand, and at the mouth, where its waters 
are emptied over a succession of low falls into 
Loch Moidart, the surroundings are particularly 
beautiful. And from this end of the river I shall 
begin to describe the pools. 

The head of these falls is at the tail end of the 

SEA POOL, 
which extends to about two hundred yards above 
this point, and is one of the few pools in which 
there is always some stream. It fishes in medium 
and high water, and the middle part of. it is the 
best. 

Fish often take just on the brink of the 
first fall, and can generally be coaxed into the 
deep part above. Sometimes, however, they will 
go back over the falls, down to tidal water 
again—at low tide a difference in level from where 


he was hooked of fifteen feet—and the following of 
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him gives a run of close on one hundred yards 
over most difficult ground. Careful handling is 
needed to prevent being broken in negotiating a 
fish over these falls, and the satisfaction when 
he reaches salt water and you feel him still on 
is great. 

This pool is one of the best on the river for 
sea trout. 

About two hundred yards above the Sea Pool, at 
the bend of the river, is a short pool, 

ST. COLUMBA. 

Fish lie in it only when the river is very high— 
level with the banks. It is, however, always a 
capital hold for sea trout. : 

Above St. Columba there are shallows good for 
sea trout, that in very high water sometimes hold a 
fish, and then we come to the 

ROAD POOL, 
a most likely looking one, deep, and sandy, 
gravelly banks at the bottom of it. One feels that 


this pool should never be passed without being fished ; 
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but it is only once or twice in a season that any 
recompense is received for the time spent on the trial. 

A little distance further on there is another likely 
looking pool alongside the road, which, in the days 
when the river was scringed, used to be fished with 
success by the rod. Since then weeds, which the 
working of the nets used to clear away, have 
grown over the bottom, and fish won't now rest 
in it. 

Continuing on, and at a little over a mile from 
the mouth of the river, is the 

CAPTAIN'S POOL, 

about eighty yards long. Fish mostly lie in the 
middle, but vary their position according to the 
height of the water: in low and medium keeping to 
the Dorlin, and in high water to the Ardnamurchan 
bank. They don’t rest much in it until after the 
middle of July, and then some do; but few are 
taken, for the surface is nearly always as smooth as 
a pond. There is very little current at this part, and 


a belt of trees and brushwood all along one side of 
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the pool prevents the wind from east, south or west 
catching its surface. 

When the river was scringed there were good 
returns from this pool, and to facilitate the working 
of the nets many large stones were removed from it. 
As the pool is deep, with a smooth sandy bottom, 
I am inclined to think it would be of advantage 
if these stones were dropped in again to provide 
“rubbing stones,” and behind which fish would lie 
and rest longer in the pool instead of running 
through. If this was done, and a judicious thinning 
of trees to give access to the wind, the Captain's 
Pool would, I am sure, give very much better sport 
to the rod than it does now. ; 

More shallows for a quarter of a mile, and then 
we come to the Garrison, another sluggish pool 
about two hundred yards long, but which, with a 
good breeze ruffling its surface, is one of the best 
on the river. The tail of the pool does not fish 
well, except in high water, and can only be cast 


from the grass plot on the Ardnamurchan side. 
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The middle, opposite the stage put out from the 
Dorlin bank, is the pick of the pool, and can be 
cast from both sides. It always holds fish in 
low and medium water. The head of the pool 
is best when the river is high, and from the big 
rock on the Ardnamurchan side is a sure catch at 
such a time. The remarks on dropping large 
stones into the Captain's apply also to the Garrison 
Pool. 

About two hundred yards above Garrison is the 
lower end of 

CLIFF, 

which extends for about three hundred yards. There 
is a good stream in this length, and several holes and 
depressions in which fish lie in high water. About 
sixty yards at the upper end is the best; but it 
is useless fishing any part of Cliff except with a 
high river, while it can only be cast from the north 
bank. 

A little further up, through a rocky gorge, the 
river flows very deep, and we are at the 
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ROCK POOL, 
The wind catches the surface here when all other 
parts of the river are perfectly smooth, and fish are 
always to be seen in it. It fishes best in medium 
water, for when the river gets high, fish move up 
and lie off Grassy Point. 

Further up, and just two miles from the mouth 

of the river, is the tail end of the 

BRIDGE POOL, 
the largest and best on the river. About one 
hundred and fifty yards long by eighty wide, there 


are seven separate casts around it :— 


Grassy Point, Gullet, 

Providence Pool, The Big Rock, 
Between the Trees, and 

Parapet, The Upper Stage. 


Grassy Point, at the tail of the pool on the north 
bank, is nearly always certain for a fish in high 
water. At Providence Pool and Between the Trees 
fish don’t lie much before the end of July. From 


the Parapet, standing twelve feet above the water, 


on a clear day, one sees a fish looming up from 


the deep, approaching the fly with more or less 


THE PARAPET CAST OF THE BRIDGE POOL 


dash, too often for an inspection only. When 
there is little current, it is trying to keep the 


fly in motion at such a moment. Should you hook 
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the fish, you may see his play and movements 
down into ten feet deep of water. The Gullet, 
good in medium and fairly high water, fishes best 
up to ten o'clock in the morning and after four in 
the afternoon. On one morning last year | had 
four fish—twenty-two, sixteen, fourteen and six 
pounds—from the Gullet and Parapet before ten 
o'clock. During the middle. of the day fish fall 
back to the deep part of the pool, and in very 
big water they do not remain at the Gullet, but 
hang off the Big Rock on the south bank. On 
this bank also is the Upper Stage, which com- 
mands the tail of the pool opposite Grassy Point, 
and there is another stage lower own which is a 
good cast for big sea trout. 

In the days when the river was netted, as 
many as a hundred fish have been taken from 
the Bridge Pool at one haul. 

Mr. Rudd’s shooting lodge occupies a fine site 
on the cliff above the Bridge Pool. 


Passing under the Old Bridge, fish rest in deep 
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water close to the steep rocks on either side, 
more particularly in the late months of the season, 
and then comes 
THE BOAT POOL, 

in which fish lie at all heights of the river, in low 
water keeping to the deep part of the pool, and in 
medium and high moving up to the bank at the 
head of it. 

Commencing at two hundred yards above the 
Boat Pool, there is a stretch, about a quarter 
of a mile long, which is good only when the 
river is very high—level with the banks is 
just right for it. At such a time there are 
several good bits in it, the best being at 
below and above the New Bridge, opposite the 
Piper's Cottage, the Rock, and up to Corbett's 
Cottage. 

Beyond this, for a quarter of a mile to where 
the river commences and Loch Shiel ends, is never 
fished for salmon. 


The Boat Pool and stretch of river above it, 
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last described, is fished from a coble, and the 


proprietors have an arrangement to fish this part 


BOAT POOL, LOOKI 


3 UP THE RIVER TO THE PIPER'S COTTAGE, 
BEN RESIPOL IN THE DISTANCE, 


on alternate half days, the Dorlin rod fishing it 


in the morning, and the Ardnamurchan in the after- 
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noon. The next day Ardnamurchan has it in the 
morning and Dorlin in the afternoon. The same 
arrangement exists for fishing the Gullet and Sea 
Pool, the casts on which can be commanded from 


either bank. 
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Cuarrer XXI. 
POACHING AND ITS PREVENTION. 


A.rnoucn it has always been easier to poach fish 
than game, there are yet degrees of difficulty even 
in the unlawful capture of salmon, and the pro- 
tection of the rivers themselves is nothing like 
such a troublesome matter as the guarding of 
their embouchures and adjacent sea coasts. River 
poachers are very often caught, fore they are ever 
handicapped by the difficulty of getting their booty 
away from the scene of their operations without 
attracting unwelcome notice. The filchers of salmon, 
grilse and sea trout from salt water have a far 
better chance of escaping detection, for the boat 
that takes them to the scene of their depredations 


carries back with it the illegal result, which, in any 
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pressing danger, can be thrown overboard * to sink 
out of sight. 

It is almost entirely on the west coast, though 
also to a certain extent on the northern ones, that 
this salt water poaching is so successfully carried 
on, for the many miles of these indented shores, 
with their long, narrow, salt-water lochs into which 
flow numerous small rivers and hundreds of burns, 
offer the greatest facilities to the poachers, while 
placing nearly insurmountable difficulties in the way 
of the fish protectors. 

Keepers and water bailiffs are scarce on such a 
lengthy line of country, the poachers come and go 
in the dark, and they have the choice of. numerous 
places which can be attacked. The many tourists’ 
hotels that have sprung up all along these coasts, 7 
and the fishmongers of the small towns and villages 


furnish the poachers with a ready market for the 


* See “ Alness,” Vol. I. 


+ See “ The Nell,” Vol. IL 
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disposal of their fish, while, whenever a conviction 
is obtained—which is a rare event—the penalty 
imposed is usually so trifling, as compared with 
the profits that have been made, that the 
fine is cheerfully paid, or even a few days’ 
imprisonment—very rarely meted out—is faced 
contentedly, 

With regard to this paucity of prosecutions, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that they are few and far 
between on the isolated and indented coasts extend- 
ing from Loch Inver to Loch Linnhe; it is only 
when coming to populous districts like Fort William 
and Oban that the almost total absence of any 
prosecutions becomes remarkable. ‘Each of these 
towns holds many poachers, and is the centre of an 
illicit fish trade. Yet it is stated in the Fishery 
Board Reports of 1896-97-98 that, though the 
protection of the Lochy each year is entrusted to 
from fifteen to a dozen water bailiffs, not one single 
prosecution was instituted in these three years, 


which, unless one knew to the contrary, would 
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almost make it appear as if poaching had been 
stamped out in the Fort William district. 

It is somewhat amusing, and nearly a case of 
pot and kettle, to read how the lessees of the west 
coast bag nets cry out against the depredations of 
the poachers—those very lessees who, having the 
advantage over the scringers of being educated and 
comparatively rich, yet connive at, nay, encourage 
their servants to disregard the weekly close time, 
and who thus for thirty-six hours become greater 
and more inexcusable poachers than the scringers 
themselves! Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that, of these thirty-six hours, twenty-four belong to 
the Sabbath; and thus they do worse than the 
poachers they complain of, for these lessees poach 
all the Sabbath, while even the scringers rarely 
do that.* 

This non-observance of the weekly close time by 


so many tacksmen is well known to the magistrates 


* See Vol. I., “ River Thurso.” 
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of the west coast; and as a set-off their sympathies 
have been enlisted on the side of the scringers, 
rather than on behalf of those who ery aloud for 
protection during one hundred and thirty-two hours 
of the week, and then proceed to poach hard during 
the remaining thirty-six hours! It is chiefly owing 
to this that the penalties are made so light against 
detected scringers. 

In 1887, the tacksmen round the Mull of Cantyre 
complained bitterly to the Fishery Board of “the 
universal poaching” of their coasts, and representing 
themselves as powerless to prevent it, they ask: 
“Who are we to apply to for protection? These 
poachers care for no one, and never leave the shore 
night or day; they spoil the run of the fish and 
destroy our nets. It is hard to have to pay rent 
for a shore to be scringed by people who have no 
right to it.” 

Good old Mr. Tacksman! You can cry out 
loudly enough when you are being hurt; but what 


about the hundreds of fishless streams on the west 
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coasts, reduced to that state solely by your bag nets ? 
What about the proprietors robbed of sport or rental 
by your greedy lawlessness in the non-observance of 
the weekly close time ? * 

Sea trout are the favourite prey of the scringers, 
for they assemble at the mouth of every small burn. 
It is, however, remarkable, seeing how bitter have 
been the complaints of the owners of these west coast 
streams, that they have not been more enterprising 
in protecting themselves, for the mouth of any burn, 
or even of any small river, can be to a great extent 
protected against netting by sinking entanglements, 
such as heavy boulders wrapped round with barbed 
wire. The transport, however, of these and the 
placing of them in the boat entails considerable 
labour, coupled with the risk of knocking a hole 
in the bottom of the craft that conveys them to 
their destined position. 1 have found that empty 


wine-cases, of the three-dozen size—such as are used 


* See “Torridon,” in this volume. 
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will make excellent 


for claret and champagne 
guardians, for they are easier to manipulate, while 


boulders 


their transport is less costly than bringing 
from a distance. The empty cases can be carted to 
the river mouth, placed one by one in the stern of a 
boat, then filled with stones, and after being nailed 
down and bound round with barbed wire, each can 
be rowed to the selected spot and pushed overboard. 
Two men can easily place in position during a day 
from twenty to twenty-five of these formidable 
entanglements. I have also seen wooden moulds 
placed in boats and then filled with a sort of cement, 
which quickly hardens to a rocky constituency, while, 
prior to this taking place, the surface of the cement 
has been planted with hooks, in which the nets of 
the scringers are supposed to catch. 

Whatever form of entanglement be used, it should 
be placed in the sea at about half-tide, in sufficient 
depth of water to cover it at low tide. The first 
obstacle should be opposite the centre of the mouth 


of the burn to be protected, and then at intervals 
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of about twenty yards they should be continued 
seawards, until such a depth of water is reached 
as to render impossible the successful working of 
any scringe net. Next, a line of these obstacles 
should be deposited so as to intersect half-way and 
at right angles the line already made. Thus a 
Maltese cross of entanglements will be formed; and 
if that has been well done, then so long as they 
hold together no poaching nets can touch the 
mouth of that burn or river. 

Of course, it would not be possible to protect a 
whole sea coast by this plan; but I can assert from 
experience that the mouths of burns and small rivers 
can be made absolutely secure. It is strange that 
in the whole of the Fishery Board Reports there 
is only one mention made of this simple method of 
protection, viz, on the Kerry, of the Gairloch 
district. 

It is sad to relate that many yachts visiting the 
west coasts are guilty of scringing. As far back as 


1874 it was a grievance with the owners of salmon 
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fishings. Notices have been sent by the Fishery 
Board to the secretaries of all the yacht clubs, but 
the evil still continues, and when it is considered 
there are more than five thousand yachts in the 
kingdom, and that the west coasts are the favourite 
summer cruising grounds, it will be seen that it is 
one of some magnitude. 

On this subject, Captain D. Campbell, of Inver- 
neill, to the south of Ardrishaig, writes to the 
Fishery Board in 1887: “There is any amount of 
scringing by yachtsmen and coasters. Some skippers 
of yachts make a large sum by it every summer by 
sending the fish to market as they get the chance.” 
From the same district, Lord Malcolm of Poltalloch 
writes that there is a great deal of illegal fishing 
by yachtsmen, and suggests the following remedy. 
Says he: “1 would make every legal fishing pay 
a small licence, and give them a stamp which 
should be placed on all receipts and on all boxes, 
and let the police or other authority have power to 


seize all fish of the salmon kind offered for sale or 
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in possession of fishermen not belonging to any 
legal fishery, unless they could produce evidence of 
having bought them at a legal fishery.” 

Nothing, however, has been done, although 
various other suggestions have been made, both 
with a view to putting a stop to this scringing, and 
preventing also the sale of salmon caught during 
the extension of time for rod fishing, and for putting 
an end to the illicit traffic in salmon from Scotland 
to foreign markets. It was estimated by the Fishery 
Board Report of 1888 that over one hundred tons 
of unseasonable salmon are annually sent out of 
Scotland. These two last-named evils are provided 
for by the English salmon fishery laws, yet they 
are denied to the Scotch fisheries, which are at 
least ten times as valuable as the English ones, 
and offer greater facilities for poaching! 

Since 1861, it has been illegal in England to 
sell or offer for sale salmon caught during the 
extension of time for rod fishing, In Scotland the 
search powers of water-bailiffs, police, and others 
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are wholly inadequate to check the evil. Matters 
would be better if the same powers were conferred 
on fish-watchers as are conferred on gamekeepers 
and others by the Poaching Prevention Act of 1862. 
In England the burden of proof rests on the 
persons in whose possession fish are found, whereas 
in Scotland it is thrown on the prosecutor. For 
this reason the police do not interfere with the 
scringers of Oban and the smaller towns of the 
west coast. They did so in 1891, when the 
Sheriff and his substitute at Inverary held that it 
was necessary for the prosecutor to prove the /ocus 
where the fish were caught, and this being a matter 
of impossibility, the police took no further steps, 
and the poachers are left to carry on their illegal 
pursuit with impunity. Therefore it is devoutly to 
be hoped that the forthcoming Royal Commission 
will advise some simple and effective law that will 
cover and suppress these offences. 

Penalties also require revision. Fines should 


be made sufficiently heavy to ensure the doing 
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away with of any possible profit. They should be 
increased up to a certain number of offences, and 
then imprisonment should be ordered, and the 
magistrates should be allowed very little option in 
the matter, for their sympathies are usually with 
the poachers—notably so in the case of the two 
Inverary Sheriffs—in which view Mr. Archibald 
Young fully shared, for in the 1887 Report of the 
Fishery Board he says :— 

“These scringers bring in their poached fish 
openly and land them at the quays at Oban, from 
which they are conveyed to the fish shops for sale, 
and three-fourths of the sea trout sold in Oban are 
captured by these scringers. They are. perfectly 
well known, and it is notorious they have no right 
to fish for salmon or sea trout in the narrow seas 
or rivers or burns. Yet the police never interfere 
with them, and their illegal traffic goes on year by 
year without the slightest interruption. And the 
strangest thing is that probably the most stringent 


section in the Salmon Fisheries Acts of 1862 and 
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1868 would, 7/ properly enforced, very soon put a 
stop to the practice. But it has hitherto been 
allowed to remain a mere dead letter. The section 
to which I allude is the 25th Section of the 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Act, 1868, which is in 
the following terms :— 

“Tn order the better to carry out the provisions 
of the Act of the seventh and eighth years of Her 
present Majesty, Chapter 95, it shall be fev for 
any water bailiff, constable, watcher, or officer of 
any District Board, or any police officer, to search 
all boats, boat tackle, nets or other engines, and all 
receptacles, whether on sea or on shore, which he 
or they may have reason to piseece may contain 
salmon captured in contravention of the said last- 
mentioned Act, and to seize all salmon found in the 
possession of persons not having a right to fish 
salmon, and the possession of such salmon shall be 
held prima facie evidence of the purpose of the 
possessor to contravene the provisions of the said 


last-mentioned Act; provided also that the words, 
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“the said recited Act,” contained in the second 
section of the last-mentioned Act, shall be read 
and construed as if they meant and included this 
Act and the Acts recited therein.’ 

“To me it seems that there could scarcely be 
a more stringently worded section than the above, 
and that it throws upon the scringers as strongly 
and clearly as words can do the onus of proving 
that they got legally the sea trout or salmon found 
in their possession, If not, the words, ‘and the 
possession of such salmon shall be held prima facie 
evidence of the purpose of the possessor to con- 
travene the provisions of the said last-mentioned 
Act,’ have no meaning whatever. 

“Twas told last summer at Oban that the 
reason why the police are not allowed to prevent 
the scringers from landing their poached fish at the 
Oban quays is that the late Sheriff Cleghorn and 
Sir George Horne, the Sheriff Substitute at 
Inverary, when consulted by the Commissioners of 


Supply, stated at a county meeting, in 1869, that in 
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their opinion it was necessary for the prosecutor 
under the above quoted 25th section of the Act of 
1868 to prove the locus where the sea trout or 
salmon were caught—a thing practically impossible 
to do. I have already said | think this was a 
wrong reading of the section; but if it was a right 
one, it is to be hoped that, in the event of any 
future salmon fishery legislation, the section will be 
so amended as to make it clear that the onus shall 
rest on the scringer to prove legal possession, and 
not on the District Board or the police to prove 
the locus.” 

Thirteen years have lapsed since Mr. Young 
wrote the above. It is extraordinary that the 
proprietors of the district have not joined together 
and tried to upset the decision of the two 
Sheriffs; but perhaps it has been a case of 
everybody's business, and, therefore, it is all the 
more to be hoped that the coming Royal Com- 
mission will not fail to give effect to Mr. Young's 


words. 
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All other kinds of poaching are confined to 
fresh water, and are carried on by—(1) various 
kinds of nets; (2) by lights or by burning the 
water; (3) by drags and by sniggling; and (4) by 
leisters and by cleeks; and these devices can only 
be suppressed by efficient watching. The burning 
is the most productive of the three pursuits, but as 
it requires a small gang of men to carry it out, it 
is not now-a-days so much resorted to as formerl;. 
Dragging, sniggling, and cleeking are usually solitary 
pursuits, or, perhaps, on big rivers two men go out 
together, each working a bank for himself, or one 
working and the other watching ; any way these are 
pursuits that can only be carried on with a certain 
amount of daylight, and consequently there are 
more prosecutions for these offences than for any 
others. The chief homes of the netting poachers 
are on the banks of the big rivers of the east 
coast—Aberdeen may perhaps be called their head- 
quarters. Their method is to send out a scout to 


visit some of the best pools after a spate, and as 
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soon as he has spotted one in which there are 
plenty of fish, he hastens back with the news, 
when plans are at once made. 

The gang usually consists of four men, who, 
dividing their forces, proceed to the scene of 
operations, each couple keeping on different banks. 
Often one pair will take the last train out of 
Aberdeen, and go to the station nearest to 
the selected spot, while the other pair hire a 
machine and drive up their side of the river. 
Of course the driver is squared, and the net 
safely hidden away out of sight. These nets 
are usually made of thin green twine, and occupy 
but a very small space. Some of the richer 
poachers have their nets made of silk, as they 
pack even into a still smaller space. This, how- 
ever, is not often the case, and quite twenty 
twine nets are captured for one of silk. The 
poachers, having arrived near to the chosen 
pool then lie low until a little before dawn, 


when they proceed to the river bank, and com- 
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munication is quickly established between the two 
parties, sometimes by sending a collie to swim 
across with a thin line attached to his neck, or by 
heaving a heavy weight across the river to which 
the line is tied. This is the more usual method, 
as it is more certain and quieter. Twice in the 
last twenty years I have, when fishing in the Dee 
with a heavily-weighted prawn, hooked on to a line 
of stout string, and, manceuvring it into my hands 
on each occasion | have found one of these heaving 
weights at the end. One was of iron, the other 
lead, each weighed about three pounds, and was 
shaped much like the weights of a grandfather's 
clock. 

Whether or not the line is taken across by a 
collie, two of these dogs usually accompany the gang. 
One dog is “ put down” a quarter of a mile below 
the pool about to be robbed, and the other 
“dropped” a quarter of a mile above. Each dog 
knows his business, and if strangers approach, his 
loud barking will give his masters timely warning. 
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As soon as the thin line is over the water, the 
net rope is tied to it, and the net itself is pulled 
across the top of the pool, down which it is then 
allowed to slowly drift parallel to the men on 
either bank, and, as it reaches the tail of the pool, 
it is hauled ashore to whichever side offers the 
best landing place. As the hung-up fish approach 
the shallow, but before they can begin to splash 
noisily from contact with the bed of the river, 
strong hands grip them, their gills are cut, and 
thus they are silently killed under water. 

Two hauls are rarely made in one trip. The 
proceeds are put into workmen's baskets or sacks, 
and conveyed to the machine with all speed ; 
but until men and fish are covered by their 
own roof they are not safe, for though they 
may get clear away from the scene of their 
operations, they can never tell what may happen in 
the suburbs of Aberdeen or any other large town. 

The net here described is called a hang net. 


Sometimes on pools where there is the necessary 
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boat, the chain of which can be broken, a seine or 
scringe net is used; again, on rocky bedded rivers 
that have many small pots and short falls, a large 
landing net is brought into play, or a short length 
of netting between two and three yards long, 
fastened to two stout stakes of about four feet, 
is held in front of these rocky pots by a man on 
each side, while a third with a long pole pokes 
about in the pot until any fish in it are forced to 
dash out, when they tumble into the folds of the 
net held by the two men. 

In many places efforts are made to defeat the 
netting raids of the poachers by driving stakes into 
the beds of the favourite netting pools; also, some 
proprietors put in large boulders tied round with 
barbed wire, while others rely on anchors. The 
first two methods almost guarantee the safety of 
the pool, but they have the dreadful drawback of 
offering to all fish hooked in it much too good a 
chance of cutting the line; and nothing can be more 


provoking to the angler than to find himself hung 


0 
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up in such an obstacle. The anchor is a better 
plan if it be fastened to some twenty or even 
thirty yards of chain, the end being secured to a 
rock reachable from the bank, but under water. 
As darkness comes on, the anchor can be dropped 
every evening in various parts of the pool, and can 
be drawn out again early each morning. This with- 
drawal, of course, would only be done if anglers were 
expected on the river; in the close time, or when 
no angling was in progress, the anchor would be 
left undisturbed. I have seen real good service 
rendered by this method; but, also, I have known 
the poachers to discover the whereabouts of the 
anchor chain, and, removing it for themselves, they 
have then had the run of the pool without fear of 
interruption, for the watcher has trusted to the 
anchor and gone to bed! 

These are the principal dodges of the poaching 
fraternity, and if they would confine their opera- 
tions to the period in which fish are in season, 


so well are most of the east coast rivers pro- 
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tected that they would be powerless to do much 
harm. Unfortunately, it is the unseasonable fish 
to which their attention is mainly turned; perhaps 
because, when fish are on the spawning beds, they 
are very easy victims, whose whereabouts are exactly 
known. Led on by the spates that so often prevail 
in November, the fish push their way up every 
small tributary into lonely and unprotected glens, 
where they are killed in large numbers by 
shepherds and others, who sell them to a middle- 
man, who manages to export them packed up in 
the midst of other fish that is lawfully saleable. 
It was not so very long ago—within the last twenty- 
five years—that the price of unseasonable salmon 
was openly quoted in a local newspaper at nine- 
pence a pound. Mr. W. E. Archer, in the Report 
of 1893, writes as follows :— 

“T have dealt at great length on the importance 
of providing for the free passage of the fish from the 
sea to the head waters of the rivers at all times. 


There is, however, a principle of even greater 
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importance, with regard to which the Salmon 
Fishery Acts have not proved wholly successful, 
viz., the protection of fish at spawning time. It is 
quite clear that it is useless to provide for the free 
passage of fish at a// times, or at any time, if they 
are not protected during the annual close time. My 
predecessor has frequently drawn attention to the 
inadequacy of the 21st section of the Salmon 
Fishery (Scotland) Act of 1868 for the prevention 
of the sale of salmon caught during the extension 
of the time for rod fishing, and to the necessity for 
providing more efficient means of checking illicit 
traffic in salmon. The result of the decision seems 
to make it impossible to obtain a conviction for the 


ill 


gal buying, selling or exposing for sale of salmon 
except between the 3oth of November and the roth 
of January, unless it can be proved when, where 
and /ow the fish were caught. It is hardly necessary 
to point out what a temptation such a state of the 
law offers for the destruction of salmon during the 


annual close time. Hitherto no remedy has been 
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provided. I venture, therefore, to keep it before 
the Board as one of the first requirements in any 
fresh salmon fishery legislation.” 

There are still a few of the old style of poachers 
left, who, employed on the river banks as shepherds, 
farm hands, ete., carry on the game in a gentlemanly 
way—hiding their rods in the heather, while watching 
with sharp eyes for the chance of getting a quiet 
cast. They know the usual movements of the anglers 
and their keepers, and trust to luck and skill to get 
a fish from some pool that has already been well 
flogged and left for the day—usually one some 
distance from the angler’s home, and which will 
probably be fished soon after luncheon, and 
then left undisturbed for the rest of the afternoon. 
These sort of men rarely poach to make money. 
They really love the sport, and like to get a fish to 
make a meal for their family; and verily I believe 
they prefer a kelt to a clean-run one! 

Of course, it would not do to altogether ignore 


such proceedings, or this sort of poacher would 
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quickly become numerous; but, nevertheless, one’s 
sympathies are somewhat with them, and it will be 
doing no great harm if now and again anglers are 
a little blind to such proceedings. Put yourself in 
his place, kind reader, and perhaps you might do 
the same. I have met with but three cases of this 
sort, all on different rivers; but in each, a footmark 
on the edge of the pool, the stump of a lucifer 
match, the scale of a fish on a stone where I knew 
I had not landed one, or a track in the grass when 
the dew was on it, have been sufficient to arouse 
suspicion which led to eventual detection. In each 
case I knew the men, from meeting them on the 
bank and chatting with them; so, instead of 
prosecuting, I let the culprit know he had been 
found out, and then invited him now and then to 
come with me to his favourite pool, and after well 
fishing it for myself, I passed it over to him, saying, 
“Well, Sandy, for the rest of this afternoon only, 
and mind you that, and as I am going home 


the pool shall be yours, so fetch your rod and see 
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a 


an 


if you can get a fish for supper.” Thus I gave 
these three men an hour or two now and then. 
They understood and appreciated it, and in return 
they never once took another cast behind my back. 

Of course, this was not a right or orthodox way 
of dealing with these poachers; but I could not 
help sympathising with their love of sport, their 
daring and their skill, for three better fly-fishers it 
would have been hard to find. So, as the water I 
was fishing was not a “beat” stretch, but all my 
own for the time being, I followed the lazy prompt- 
ings of my inclinations, thereby saving myself all 
the bothers of a prosecution, while making fast 
friends of three families; for many were the tips 
each of these men sent me as to the whereabouts 
of fresh-run fish, while in addition I received 
presents of stockings from their wives and _plovers’ 
eggs from their children. No matter if the former 
were too thick and coarse to wear, or the latter 
proved to be addled or frost-bitten, if the devotion 
of three families can be won at the expense of a 
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few fish, it is “real good business” in my humble 
opinion. 

Now, friendly subscribers, I am nearing the end 
of Volume Three, which has proved a more difficult 
one to compile than its two predecessors already 
before you. The waters dealt with have been 
remote and inaccessible, and therefore not so 
interesting as larger and better-known rivers. 
Moreover, many of the streams of this volume are 
so small and so much alike that it has been a 
difficult matter to make interesting reading. How- 
ever, I have done my best, and trust you will be 
satished, while if in the expression of my convictions 
I have at any time spoken too warmly, I hope you 
will let my enthusiasm on the subject win me your 


forgiveness. 


END OF VOLUME III. 


